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© Dwight Morrow is to be our 

Ambassador to Mexico. I am glad 

of it. Wait a minute before you 
start throwing bricks. Let me explain. 
I am not glad that we live in the kind 
of country where a partner in the House 
of Morgan is the suitable and appropri- 
ate public representative of a foreign 
policy which for many years has been 
framed largely in the interests of the 
class or group of which the House of 
Morgan is the most powerful represent- 
ative. But since we do live in such a 
country I am glad that that fact is 
brought out into the light of day where 
everybody can see it. The most dan- 
gerous thing about American imperial- 
ism is that it has been masked so that 
the reader of newspaper headlines did 
not realize what was going on. Even 
the reader of newspaper headlines will 
take in the significance of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Morrow and will not be 
inclined to believe that it is to be ex- 
plained merely by the fact that he and 
Calvin Coolidge were college chums. 
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Box Makers 
Union Again 
In the Battle 


Loyalty Bred in 19 Weeks’ 
Strike is Mainstay of Or- 
ganization Campaign Now 
In Progress 


Biggest Part of Cost 





American corporation executives. 


due to the cost of producing goods, 
but to advertising, salesmanship, 
credit costs and office work. Not 
machines, wages of producers, and 


Brooklyn Shops 
Under Attack 


Far-Sighted Bosses in In- 
dustry Realize Absence 
of Union is A Demoraliz- 


but all the costs of business firms, 


to buy this or that product from this 
business man rather than another 
is chiefly responsible for the high 
cost of goods. 








|“Distribution” of Goods | Seab Plant’s 


Washington, D. C.—Higher costs 
to get goods to the consumer than 
to make the goods in the first place 
characterizes the United States ac- 
cording to conclusions drawn by the 
head of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company in New York. The con- 
clusion is based on a personal in- 
vestigation of the question and upon 
an expression of views by thirty-eight 


The bank president’s conclusion 
means that the cost of living is not 


Salaries of managers of production 


including manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, to get the consumers 


Whitewash 
Bared in III. 


Misuse of Letter by Anti- 
Union Belleville Factor- 
ies is Révealed—Trade 
Council Head Brings 
About Expose 


Factory Inspector 
Forced to Retract 








State Director of Labor 
| Then Repydiates Letter- 











ing Factor C 


|| Writing Agent-T e 11s 








By Louis Stanley 


THE paper box maker’s union is on 
its feet again. A series of noon- 
; day meetings in the heart of the 


Standard Buys 


Inventions of 





the present organization drive. Particu- | 
ing waged in Brooklyn against the big 
shops. It is almost a miracle, this come- 
back of the paper box makers, still smart- 
ing from the terrific blows struck at them 
by the “bosses” in the bitter strike last 
winter. 

There are families who are still board- 
ing out, their homes disbanded and furni- 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 














Moreover if we are going to be run 
by big business I would rather see the 


their most precious possessions to win the 


paper box district of lowe: New York and 
a big mass demonstration at Beethoven | o 8 for $1,10 5 
larly significant is the campaign now be- Company Union Boosts | ment to be sold for’a consideration, and 


Plan Through Which questionable use of a letter in a frantic 
Workers Give Up Con- effort to whitewash revolting conditions 
trivances for a Pittance |pondence between David Stuart, presi- 


ture sold or in storehouse—who sacrificed Biro tes N. J.—As a pioneer in 


Him His Job is to In- 
spect 


—_——_—— 


By Martin A. Dillmon 


ELLEVILLE, 2LL.—How a_  dull- 
minded inspector either permitted 
himself to walk into an “open 
shop” trap or allowed his honest judg- 





how two scab shops in Belleville made 


in their factories, ts revealed in corres- 


dent of Belleville Trades and Labor As- 








sembly, and George B. Arnold, director 
of Illinois Department of Labor. 


Belleville organized labor has con- 


the fraud of company unionism | tended that the Belleville Enameling Co. | 


Strong Socialist 


Comeback Looms; 


N. Y. Battle is On 


Election of Panken, Thomas and Solomon Easily 
Possible If the Proper Work is Done—Victories 
Would Be Signal for Revival of Political Socialism 





Throughout the Nation, Laidler Says 





By Harry W. Laidler 


N MATERIAL wealth, the United States is, it is true, the leader 
It produces nearly three-fourths of the world’s 

petroleum, two-thirds of its coal, from one-half to two-third’s of 
its cotton, one half of its iron and steel, while its residents own four- 
fifth’s of the world’s automobiles used and three-fiith’s of its tele- 


] of the world. 


phones. For bigness we simply can’t be beat. 


In other respects, we fail to lead. We give our workers less pro- 
tection in sickness, in unemployment, in accident and old age than 
most of the industrialized countries. We find here immense inequality 
of wealth and income. We house tens of thousands of our workers— 
particularly in great centers such as New York,— in cramped, un- 

We crowd our 
citizens in subways under conditions most revolting. We sell them 
shoddy and adulterated goods. When they revolt and strike, we bring 
to bear on them all of the forces of the state to defeat their efforts 


healthy, airless tenements unfit for human habitation. 


to live good: American lives. 


Then around election time, our politicians give the workers the 
handshake, tell them how better off they are than their fellows obroad, 
scare them with bugaboo of bolshevism and get them to sell their 


er many 
arge in- 


political heritage for the proverbial mess of pottage. 


This the rulers of American life have successfully done 
The result is that America is almost the only e 
dustrialized country where the workers have practically no political 
representation through Labor and Socialist parties. In Austria and 
Belgium and Sweden, in Australia, and Denmark and Finland from 
one-third to one-half of the parliamentary representatives in the na- 


decades past. 































F ight Oper ~ 
To Re-Eleet 
JdgePanken 


Tremendous Drive Organ- 
ized for Thomas and 
Claessens in Judicial 
District—Meeting Thurs- 
day, the 29th fe 


Headquarters Are 
Opened in District 


Efforts Will Be Concen- 
trated on Italian Voters— 
Trade Unions Line Up 
in Support — Lawyers 
Giving Aid 


every branch of the Social- 
ist and trade union movement 
reunited to a degree which has 
not been known in years, the New. York 
Socialist campaign to re-elect Justice 
Jacob Panken, to send Norman Thomas 
and August Claessens to the Board of 
Aldermen, Samuel Beardsley and Isidore 
Korn to the State Assembly, enters its 
preliminary stage promising to revive 
the Socialist movement in the entire 
State by the success it will achieve. 
Trade unions whose membership total 
more than 300,000, the Workmen's 
Circle, with close to 100,000 members “in 
the nation, various civic organizations 
and other groups have made the fight of 
the Socialist candidates their own, pool- 








boss himself in an important post like {Yast struggle—and they are ready to carry Standard Oil has set the pace in|and the Roesch Ena@meling Co. have been 
that of Mexico City instead of his sec-|on again. There are young girls WhO re-|neanness masked by Sunday school|flagrantly violating state health and 
ond rate office boy whom we have been | fused to return to the trade rather than cinicg gt is not content to herd its safety laws governing industrial plants. 
sending to Mexico City and clsewhere. | submit to their employers and there are |. 101s into a “union” under the con-| For about two years a bitter strike has 
At least Mr. Morrow has ability. rnd berg more statesmanlike, who went! 4.14 eyes of its officials. That is bad|raged against the Belleville and the Ro- 
has, moreover, a certain sense of prop-/back to wait and prepare for the day of | enough, for the company union crushes|esch plans, a fight for the right of the 
riety which has made him resign from |rebellion. There are men and youths, |+..45m of action, cows independent |employees. to belong to a union. it has 
the House of Morgan. Furthermore I} blacklisted and out of work, and others \thinking, and the penalty of discharge|been one of the mést desperate igdust- 
suspect that intelligent Mexicans would | under surveilance, all biding their time. ‘hangs over the heads of those who jin|rial wars in all 


tional house are sent there as advocates of labor and in Great Britain, 
Germany, Holland, Norway and Switzerland and some other coun 
tries, from one-fifth to one-third. In the United States, of more than 
five hundred representatives, labor, through the Socialist party, pos- 
sesses but one, or one-fifth of one percent of the total. 

However, we have made a beginning. In Wisconsin, we have our 
Victor Berger in Congress and Dan Hoan in the Milwaukee Mayor- 


nig their resources to elect the Socialist 
ticket. 
In addition, there is a Lawyers’ Non- 
Partisan Committee for the Reelection 
of Justice Jacob Panken, already num- 
bering over 200 representative lawyers who 
have promised to take the stump, con- 
tribute financially, and canvass the Yot- 





































leville labor history. , “ ce 
on the whole prefer a representative! | The Workers Remain Loyal lany.way. thiak-ob a dag-when-~wethers |The - struggle * tad by the fn,| alty. chair. r 4 ; _ ers. It is growing as + egies 
of the bankers than of the oil go ee j| Why these prey age mye by ‘may gather by themselves to work out}famous Crow injunction against the ‘ In New York, we have our Jacob Panken in the office of municipa . ) ee ee m ps 
at this moment. After all, the bankers | workers know what the union means their own problems. strikers and the subsequent fining and judge. Justice Panken will , “i al in 


This fall we have a rare opportunity to put the Socialist party on 
the political map again, and we must not allow that opportunity to go 
by the Board. 


MUST RETURN PANKEN TO THE BENCH 


In the first place, we must reelect Comrade Panken. For ten long 
years he has served on the bench, faithfully, conscientiously, ably, and 
with always in mind the advancement of the cause of labor. It is no 
mere flattery when a political opponent maintains that “if there is 
one man today on the bench whose sense of fairness, justice between 
litigants, rich or poor, knowledge of the law and judicial dignity en- 
title him to be retained for the next ten years as a Muncipal Court 


are mostly anxious for the payment of | them. Battling, as they did, the em- sentencing of strikers to jail who were 
interest on existing debts and they are/ployers, the gangsters and the police} What is especially galling in the alleged to have violated the one-man 
fairly well satisfied with what Mexico | for nineteen long weeks in the dead of | Plants of Standard Oil is its capitaliza- “law’(?). Five of the victims were wo- 
has done. As much cannot be said for | winter, the strikers learned in practice |tion of technical ideas which may occur | 61 and young girls in their ‘teens. An 
the oil men. For all of which reasons | what they had known in theory that|to the employes and which save labor election came. Judge Crow was chewed 
unless some one has got facts to pre-|the union was as much a part of them/|time or increase production. In order under, overwhelmingly impeached and 
sent that I do not know I shall not/as their eyes and bellies and limbs. To|to wheedle these ideas out of the work- repudiated by the voters, closing en 18- 
be one to join in the outcry against Mr.|take the union from these workers was|ers, the company, from time to time, year solid record of auver refusing an in- 
Morrow’s ratification. And if our pro-|to dismember them. Loyalty was in- | Offers prizes for inventions and devices junction against striking workers 

gressive friends spend much time fight-|stilled in them by struggle. which may be usgful to its stockholders. |" phe two scab shop bosses —— ory 
ing it I fear they will, as so often hap-| Furthermore, since the strike working} To» stimulate this rich field for in- |hit when they lost their pal, George | 
pens, he wasting their energy barking up | conditions have become worse than ever. | creased profits the corporation through |Crow. The Belleville Trades and Labor 
the wrong tree. The old union scale has been cut in/ the organ of its company union, “The|Assembly kept up a state-wide truth- 
third and even in half. The employers Lamp,” has adopted a slogan for the|telling drive on the two shops. Such 


the 2nd Municipal Court District the 
outstanding election contest in the city 
this year. 

Opening September? 29th 
Headed by Julius Gerber, veteran So- 
cialist organizer and campaigner, who 
is assisted by the heads of various de- 
partments of which he will exercise gen- 
eral jurisdiction, the campaign staff has 
outlined its plans for a drive which will 
be formally launched at a ratification 
meeting at the Second Avenue Theatre ie 
on September 29, intensified on October, 

















It is on the whole encouraging to see 
signs of a revival of progressivism in 
Congress. With most of Senator Nye’s 
program for a progressive coalition we 
Sociaiists can pretty well agree. Never- 
theless neither in philosophy nor tactic 
is progressivism adequate to our politi- 
cal needs. The progressive program 
is based not on any fundamental the- 
ory that I can discover but on a sort 
of combination of grievances. Ii wants 
public development of power at Muscle 
Shoals but has no program for the im- 
mensely important power issue as a 
whole. It has no program on coal at 
all. It wants to put the farmers in the 


have become dictators once more. Child | workers, “Coin Your Ideas” is the ap- 


labor has raised its head. Sanitary con- peal to the men, followed by a Pollyan- 
ditions are noticeable by their absence. na sermon on how much it means for 
Neither are the employers benefiting its thousands of employes to “have eyes.” 
from the open shop for which they had | Prizes are offered for those workers who 
prayed for so many years and finally | sypmit suggestions and inventions which 
won. Paper box manufacturing is 4 | wi] enable the corporation to cvin these 
highly competitive industry. The union jideas into handsome dividends. 
used to stabilize the industry by estab- | 
lishing uniform labor standards. Now Company is Ratified 
all this is gone. There is cut-throat In the August number of “The Lamp”, 
competition. Whatever pennies can be| which announces the latest prizes that 
saved by slashing wages, piling up over-| have been awarded, an editorial de- 
time or letting the shops become stench- | deeb: 
holes are welcome. A few dollars and | “No job in this world is being done so 
relatives enable a man to become a paper | wel] that someone will not do it better 











class of tariff beneficiaries which may be | 
necessary as things now are but which | 
is no solution for the farm protlem. It/ 
shows no signs of having done hard 
thinking on the national or internation- 
al importance of the tariff problem gen- 
erally. Individual progressives have in- 
troduced good measures directed’ against 
imperialism but there is scarcely an ad- 
equate progressive program against im- 
perialism, Individual progressives, or 
some of them, still talk in the futile 
language of jnineteenth century trust 
busting. Finally, they talk about changes 
in the Federal Reserve Law without giv- 
ing us any clear indication of knowing 
what they want or how to get it. So- 
cial control of banking and credit is 
one of the most important problems be- 
fore us. Tinkering with the present 


box manufacturer. He may hire out-|in the future. Records are made only 
side labor or not but in either case | tg be surpassed, whether in sports or 
he compels other manufacturers to cut/ business. The worker who feels that 
labor costs too. A vicious circle of cut- | he has nothing more to learn is tast 
ting to keep up with the other fellow’s | slipping back. None of us ever quite 
cutting results. jachieves perfection in any endeavor. 

The Bosses Invite a Strike |If we did, ambtiion would die. There is 


The last strike lasted from early Oc- jalways the goal of improvement some- 
tober 1926 to the beginning of February where ahead.” 


1927. The union demands were for a 
five dollar increase in wages, the forty- 
four instead of the forty-six hour week 
and a minimuum scale for learners. The 
fight had long been expected and it 
seemed clear that the employers wel- 
comed it as a test of strength. Events 
had made this apparent. Early in the 
summer the United Paper Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association with whom the 
union had a collective agreement had 


Naturally, there are those to whom 
such sermons appeal. Even an occa- 
sional worker who secretly rebels against 
the company union may be induced to 
try for a prize and thus increase his 
income. In the current issue of “The 
Lamp” only 28 of the thousands of 
workers in various cities are announced 
as receiving prizes. Standard Oil wants 
more from this rich field of easy pick- 
ings so this note of pessimism appears 





banking machinefy in the interests of 
small banks against large ones or coun- | 
try against the city or another wave} 
of cheap money agitation will get wi 
precisely nowhere. Maybe the progres- 
sives plan nothing of that sort but they | 


ought to continue to outline their po- | 


had advised its members not to pay their 
workers for the Fourth of July holiday, 
as the contract called for. 


throw: 
own down the gauntlet. Its officers in the editorial: 


“The Company is highly gratified with 
Since the the results of the “Coin Your Ideas” 
(Continued on Page 3) 





(Continued on Page 2) 











Meet The Gang Saturday Night 


a@ public stir was created that a deputy 
state factory inspector, James Mullen, 
was dispatched to Belleville and sup- 
posedly “inspected” the two plants 
against which the complaint was made. 
The people of Belleville were stood on 
their heads after Mullen’s denarture, 
for the Manufacturers’ Association pub- 
lished a letter alleged to have been re- 
ceived by the association from Mullen, 
but really a solicited letter to one Mr. 
Daley of the Belleville Chamber of Com- 
merce. The letter set forth conditions 
in the two scab plants as ideal and in 
compliance with all state regulation. 
Whether Mullen was cafight unawares 
and succumbed to temptation or wheth- 
er it was made profitable for him to 
write the letter does not appear. But | 
(Continued on Page 3) 





Signs Contract 
With Tiemakers 


An agreement between the Standard | 
Neckwear Company, one of the largest | 
manufacturers of neckties in Boston, and 
the United Neckwear Makers Union, has | 
been signed, it is announced at the of- | 
fice of the union, 7 East 15th street. | 
The union heretofore has not had any 
agreement with the company. 

With the signing of the agreement | 
with the Standard Neckwear Company, 
the union has enrolled in its ranks the 
greater part of the neckwear makers 


er eee | 
Boston Firm 
| 

} 

| 





Justice, it.is Jacob Panken.” 
made. 
a freer and nobler industrial society. 
Sacco and Vanzetti travesty, its flood of anti-labor injunctions, the 
subservience of the judiciary to business and financial interests, it is 
unthinkable that labor and progressive forces should fail to reelect 
Judge Panken with an overwhelming majority. 

We have an opportunity likewise to break in again to the munici- 
pal councils and to the state legislature. 

Norman Thomas, one of the most brilliant of the country’s pro- 
gressives, is running for the Board of Alderman in the eighth Alder- 
During the next two years problems of tremendous 
import to the citizens of New York City will be brought before the 
The problem of providing decent homes for its 
citizens, of unifying and organizing our transit facilities, of ensuring 
a pure and cheap milk supply, of permitting freedom in our educa- 
tional institutions, abolishing compulsory military training Tn our city 
colleges, of providing adequate parks and proper entertainments to 
the people, and police protection to the workers in all peaceful activ- 
ities, of abolishing graft, of municipalizing public utilities—these and 
others will come before the next nwunicipal council. 
Thomas in this council, with his intellect, his eloquence, his consecra- 
tion of the highest ideals of labor, would mean a new epoch in the 
political life of New York. 


manic district. 


municipal council. 


elected. 


Lawrence under public auspices ? 


As for Basil Manly’s theory that pro- 
.gressives can and will win glorious vic- | 
tories in 1928 if only they will “stop | 


sition clearly. 
} 
| 


At That Socialist Party Dance 





shooting at the moon and secure power | 

where it will really count—in the Sen-| ICKETS have been going fast for 
ate and House of Representatives”, we | the big Socialist Party affair this 
have our doybts. The vague unco- | Saturday evening, September 24, 
ordinated activities in the old party pri-|in the Debs Auditorium of the Rand 
maries of discontented groups that call/School of Social Science, 7 East 15th 
themselves progressives, activities that|street. It’s the Campaign Dance and 
Manly would confine mostly to 16 West-| Reunion of Socialists of Greater New 
ern states will prevail against the well) York. If you're wise you'll be in the 


(few Socialists who have not yet heard 
that there is a big campaign on. Of 
course, these few will not be present. 


All others will be at the Debs Audi-|Union members. 


torium Saturday night, branch secretar- 
ies and other officers; 
! Norman Thomas, Charles Solomon, Lou- 


Jacob Panken,/union have been in progress since May | 
of this year, numerous conferences be- 
is Goldberg and other candidates will|ing held here and Boston. 


organized ranks of the business inter- | Debs Auditorium that night. “peek in”, have a dance, and also make|and Irving Berger, Boston representa- and act intelligently and quickly and who are internally on the job. [*atification and mass meeting for the 
ests in both parties just about the same | Who'll be there? Pardon us. That |* ‘¢¥ Speeches in their districts. Aug- tive of the union, represented the univa.| Solomon is that kind of a comrade. He must be elected. citizens of the East Side. 

time that the guerilla warfare of the), 4). wrong question to put, The prop- |US¢ Claessens, diminutive in stature but} The neckwear union is now concen- There are plenty of jobs that every one who believes in these men The speakers are Judge Jacob F 

old days of Indian fights will prevail | | query is, Who will not be there? carrying the biggest campaign load in|trating its efforts on four firms who and their ideals can do. They can help with house-to-house canvas- emg ng Seca: weenie _ 


against a modern army. Progressives 
elected on Manly’s plan have no real | 


(Continued on Page 3) 


mittee concedes that there may be a ody of Socialist solidarity as well. 


The committee de- 


years, will casually look over the So-/have within the last month moved their 
The committee in charge of this big cialist “gang” and see that there are no plants from New York to New Haven 
unifying principle to hold them together. | affair has considered this question and it “deviations” to the right or the left. + 
Nominally they belong to the old par-|has answered it. 
ties and cannot wholly escape the ef-jclares that the few Socialists who will some dance! 
fects of their allegiance. They are sub-j|not be present are those who are called urday night in the Debs Auditorium. 
ject to all the subtle pressures of Wash- | out of the city and those who are on It’s our appointment and it’s yours. Let’s|in NewYork. 
ington life. They are curbed and hemmed | the sick list. 


Poughkeepsie 
Yes, this will be some reunion and|Berger declared today that these firms 
We'll meet you there Sat-/have thus far failed to approach pro- 
Guction standards which were the rule 


To these few the com-j|both keep it and keep step to the mel-| strike committees in each of these cities 


in Boston, Louis Berger, manager of the | 
union said. The company employs a | 
number of contractors who do the ac-| 
tual manufacturing of neckties. Under | 
the agreement signed with the union, all | 
these manufacturers’ shops are to be 
run on a union basis, employing only 


Negotiations between the firm and the 


Mr. Berger | 


and Glen Falls Mr. 


The union has organized 





years. 


SOLOMON TO THE LEGISLATURE 


Charles Solomon, the able attorney who served with distinction as 
Assemblyman in Albany during the days of the war, is running again 
for Assemblyman in the Brownsville district. 
The next legislature will again have before it the question 
of public or private development of the St. Lawrence water power 
resources. Shall this last natural resource of the people be given away 
to private interests for private profit, or shall we join with the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and develop the water power resources on the St. 
Solomon’s voice is needed in this 
fight against the gigantic power industry and for public generation of 
hydro-electric power and its distribution to the people of the nation 
at cost. ; 
His voice is needed in every fight for labor legislation. 
likely to have a period of unemployment again during the next two 
Some’ provision, through the building of public works, un- 
employment insurance, etc., should be made to meet this emergency. 
The workmen’s compensation law should be strengthened. 
should be given more power over their own affairs. 
legislation should be enacted. 
should be again brought before the legislature. 
islation for labor require advocates whose hearts throb in sympathy 
with men and women of labor, who are able to think constructively 


sing, with the distribution of leaflets, with the sale of literature, with 
the collection of campaign funds, with outdoor and indoor speaking, 
with the carrying around of platforms, with the addressing of envel- 
opes, with the writing of letters to the papers, and the influencing of 
public opinion in a score of ways. oa 4 


The main thing is to get busy. It will mean success. 


We are proud of the record he has 
We are proud of his unswerving devotion to the cause of 
At a time like this—with its 


The presence of 


Solomon also must be 


We are 


The cities 
Anti-injunction 
The federal child labor amendment 
These and other leg- 


n thin . It will re- 
store your faith in yourself, in the party, in the cause we hold so dear. 


as well as in New York, = ._.__! It will be the beginning of big things politically in this land of ours, 


| District; B. C. Viadeck, Samuel B. E 































































10, when the degistration of voters will 
begin, and increasing in momentum as 
election day approaches. 
Combining the advantages of centrali- 
zation as well as of local autonomy in 
the conduct of the campaign, thus as- 
suring concentration of the efforts of 
all interested groups, while enabling the 
Contest to be conducted in every elec- 
tion district, the general campaign com- 
mittee has established general head+ 
quarters at 107 Second avenue, where 
the campaign plans will be coordinated, 
and the following local h juarters: 
6th A. D., 96 Avenue C. 
4th A. D., 143 Clinton street. 
Ist and 2nd A. D., 94 W. Houston 
street. 
As the campaign develops additional 
headquarters will be opened in pivotal 
parts of the district ‘while outside groups 
supporting the Socialist nominees will 
arrange to have their own headquarters 
where they will arrange their ow: came 
paign work. 

Italian Offices Open 


A careful survey of the situation in 
the Municipal Court District has been 
made, and the choice of headquarters, 
campaign workers, literature, and all 
other campaign activities will be deter- 
mined in accordance with the require- 
ments disclosed by the survey. 

It is known from this study that 
about one-fourth of the total vote will 
come from the Ist and 2nd Assem bly 
districts, where there is a large Italian 
population. Headquarters were accord- 
(Continued on Page 2) 


East Side to 
Ratify Its 
Candidates 


The first big gun of the campaign in 
the Second Judicial District will be fired 
on Thursday evening, September 29. The 
Second Avenue Theatre (2d avenue and 
2d street) has been engaged for a huge 





Thomas, candidate for Alderman, 


ley, candidate for Assembly, Eighth © 
trict; Isidore Corn, candidate for ” 

































free. Doors open at 7:30 p.m, 
body welcome, 
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nment Bureaus, 
e com bed With Pet- 


—The majority of American 

‘wlio are in comfortable cir- 

ices and are quite certain of 

income, small though it 

| be, often give vent to the state- 
nt that he who desires can work. If 
‘worker desires employment let him 
employment and he will find it. 
i ‘or one with a full belly to 
and again. » His job is safe. 

who is lean—quite 

who has no job say? 

séeks a job explain 

But how can the 


almost too weak to breathe, much less 
think? Hunger, cold, wet, dis@ase, wor- 
cluster about the man without 

the job. “o's GS 
The only trace of an attempt. to rem- 
edy parts of the unemployment situa- 


ployment Service was established in Bos- 
ton. This federal department turned 
those civilians who had escaped the draft 
into war-workers as fast as it could. But 
after the war, financial support was 
dropped by Congress from $4,609,000 to 
$400,000. This federal labor agency of 
Boston was one of the many which dis- 
appeared. 

It was announced that “A Junior Di- 
vision to sélect the right kind of em- 
ployment for boys and girls entering oc- 
cupational life, and to offer employers 
the best possible facilities for the selec- 
tion of their junior employees,” would 
be organized and maintained by the U. 
S. Employment Service. This bureau 
must still be in the organization stage, 
for the boys and girls of Boston have 
not yet seen it. 


The State Office 


There is in Boston a state employment 
exchange, an employment office main- 
tained by the state of Massachusetts. 
This office is divided into three depart- 
ments; skilled workers, unskilled work- 
ers, and office help. The skilled and un- 
skilled workers, both men and women, 
stand in separate lines in one office, 
which ‘is located on Pearl street, one of 
the /dirtiest sections of Boston. This 
office is dusty and accumulations of dirt 
re“evident in all, corners of. the .room. 

It is charged by men and women who 
have visited the state employment ex- 
change on Pearl street, that one cannot 
get a decent job there unless he has a 
“pull.” That is, unless some one who has 
influence in the politics of the state, 
some one who knows his way about in 
the “Gas House Lobbies,” can put in a 
word for the applicant at the state 
agency, the unemployed is out of luck 
and has no chance to get any sort of 
a@ job. Actually, the only work this of- 
fice fiandles is casual labor, unskilled 

‘labor for street cleaning, etc. Once in 
@ great while there is a call for skilled 
help at the Fore River Ship Yards. And 
at this time, the inadequacy of 4 trained 
personnel robs the office of the slight 
good they might do in putting to work 
twenty or so riveters. 

Those workers who belong to labor or- 
ganizations of any sort regard this of- 
fice with mild contempt, and consider- 
able suspicion. The employers, knowing 
the ignorance of the clerks and man- 
agers of this office, and being suspicious 
of their neutral attitude, their partiality 
to those applicants who have 2 “pull”, 
keep away. Skilled workers of any worth 
stay away for these reasons, and because 
the office usually handles unskilled labor. 
The inferior class of their clients .and 
the inadequate training of the officials 
combine with bribery to keep this State 
Employment Exchange from being of 
much value to the unemployed. 

Few Office Jobs 

The State Employment Agency for of- 
fice help is om Tremont street, a far dif- 
ferent location than its sister cffice on 
Pearl street. It. is cleaner and more 
congenial. But it offers no hope to the 
seekér of a job—because it hardly ever 
has any position to fill. , 

The Municipal Employment Bureau, 
formerly located in the basement of the 
Boston City Hall, is so rooted in petty 
graft that no decent worker goes near 
its doors. This place is always full of 
perpetual office-seekers. There is no 
room for a real work-seeker. 

Boston is infested, as are many other 
cities, with Commercial Employment 
Agencies. A manager of one of the 
largest private employment agencies in 
Boston estimated that his annual collec- 
tions amounted to over $700,000. Gov- 
ernment supervision of these agencies is 
so slack that no reliable figures regard- 
ing their fee-charging are available. 


ligence of the man seeking the job. Some 
of the fees charged are as high as 
one and two months pay. When men 
are scarce for a certain line of employ- 
ment, thesé agencies charge a low feé, 
but never lower than the maximim legal 
stafidard, one week’s. pay.” Especially 
are these exorbitant fees charged when 
the. applicant. is unfamiliar with the 
English language, feeble-minded, intoxi- 
cated, ot otherwise unable to protect his 
rights. 
The Fees Are Split 

In one agency in Boston, the man- 
ager splits fees with the foremen on the 
jobs. The manager tells the applicant 
that ff he will give the office, in care 
of the manager himself, his week’s pay 
in advance, he can offer the applicant 
a pretty good job. The unemployed, with 
no other job in sight, accepts and gives 
the manager the money on the proposed 
plan. The worker goes to work on his 
new job, while the manager of the com- 
mercial agency and the foreman on the 
job splits thé fee “fifty-fifty”. The man 
works one wéek and is then laid off be- 
cause of slack. Thus he has worked one 
week for nothing, while the manager and 
the fofeman afte in poSsession of his 
“tricked pay”. , 
This process is continually going on. 
The managers are in alliance with the 
foremen, and the foremen have certain 
picked jobs under their ‘supervision, 
which they continually fill temporarily 
with duped victims, the seekers of jobs. 


Fight Opens to 
Elect Panken 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ingly opened at 94 W. Houston street, 
in the heart of that section, and one of 
the most bitterly fought election con- 
tests is being staged there. 
At more than a dozen meetings held 
in. that section, the response shown to 
the appeals of a half-dozen Italian So- 
cialist and labor orators has exceeded 
the fondest expectations of the Social- 
ist campaigners. The announcements 
of the meetings, together with editorial 
comment ‘favorable to the Socialist can- 
didates, are carried by the Nuovo Mon- 
do, the Italian labor daily, and long be- 
fore the platforms are erected and the 
speakers arrive, crowds begin to congre- 
gate, increasing as the time set for the 
opening of. the meeting approaches. 
The attendance at meetings at times 
reaches from 700 to 1,000, most of whom 
stay from the beginning to the end, 
cheering the speakers and applauding 
the names@of the candidates, and par- 
ticularly Justice Panken, whose fight to 
save Sacco and Vanzetti is cspecially 
known and appreciated by them. 
Concentrate on Italians 
Il Lavoro, official weekly of the Am- 
algamated Clothing Workers, and Jus- 
ticia, organ of the International Ladies 
Garment {Workers, are joining Nuovo 
Mondo in an effort to carry the Italian 
section for the Socialist candidates. In 
addition, Congressman LaGuardia, re- 
spected by the Italian population, is 
heading a committee of prominent Ital- 
ians being organized to further Pan- 
ken’s candidacy. August Bellanca, At- 
torney Robert Ferrari, Attorney Francis 
Testa, and the editors, business mana- 
gers and employees of the Nuovo Mondo, 
are whole-heartedly at work for the So- 
cialist candidates. 

If the Socialists can get an even break 
in the Italian section, the election of 
Panken can be predicted with certainty, 
and more than an even break is now 
deemed probable. 

The principal need at this time, ac- 
cording to Julius Gerber, is cumpaign 
workers. Those who can devote several 
hours an evening, one or more evenings 
a week, can clinch the victory for the 
Socialists, he states. Members of the 
Young People’s Socialist League can 
likewise render yeoman service by call- 
ing the general headquarters and aid- 
ing in the addressing, folding, and mail- 
ing of literature, canvassing and in oth- 
er ways. , 

Those who are unable to give time 
are appealed to for contributions, so that 
the necessary assistance may be em- 


Irish Labor 
In New Poll 


Party Drops Nine Dail Seats 
—Lack of -Funds Great 
Handicap—Jim Larkin is 
Elected 


UBLIN.—Final results of the elec-’ 

tions. in the Irish Free State show 

a less of nine seats for the Labor 
Party in the Dail, The Labor Party 
held 22 seats in ‘the former Dail and 
now has 18. One surprise of the elec- 
tion was the defeat of Tom Johnson, 
leader of the Labor Party and of the 
Opposition in the Dail. William O’Brien, 
secretary of the Transport Worker's 
Urifon was @lso defeated. Jim Larkin, 
Communist candidate of the Irish Work- 
er’s Léagtie, was elected from a Dublin 
constituency. 

The Labor Party in this election, as in 
the élection in June, was handicapped 
for funds. On.the other hand the party 
of DeValera, Fianna Fail, had large 
funds at its disposal mainly derived from 
American sources. It engaged in a 
costly advertising campaign and had a 
big advantage through this help from 
the United States. 

President Cosgrave’s party has four- 
teen members more than it had at the 
dissolution of the Dail and has won by 
four votes the race with the DeValera 
Republicans for being the largest single 
party in the Dail. The Republicans 
gained thirteen members. The final 
standing of the parties shows the fol- 
lowing alignment: 

Government: Cosgrave party, 61; In- 
dependents, 12; Farmers, 6. Total 79. 

Opposition: Fianna Fail (De Valera 
followers,) 57; Labor, 13; National 
League, 2; Larkinite, 1. Total 73. 

The Dail will meet. October 11. Cos- 
grave’s party is representative of the 
growing capitalism which is transform- 
ing rural Ireland into an industrial 
country. 


Steinberger Is 
Steno’s President 


-Emerich Steinberger was nominated 
for president of the Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers and Accountants Union, at:a 
meeting which took place Monday eve- 
ning, September 19th, at 3 West 16th 
street. As he is unopposed, Mr. Stein- 
berger, who is employed in the office of 
Upholsterers’ International Union, will 
be the new president after October 17th, 
when the election will be held. 

The following also were nominated 
without opposition: Geneva M. Marsh, for 
vice-president; Maurice Shulman, for 
treasurer; Ernest Bohm, for financial 
and corresponding secretary; Louise 
Fiore, for recording secretary; Joseph 
Gladstone, for sergeant-at-arms; Ther- 
esa Joyce, for guardian; and Ernest 
Bohm, Geneva M. Marsh and Emerich 
Steinberger, for delegates to Central 
Trades and Labor Council. 

A spirited contest is expected in the 
election of three trustees and two ad- 
ditional members of the Executive 
Board. 


MeetsLosses 


Box. Makers’ Union 
: Returns to the Battle 


(Contitided from Page 1) 
agreement did m6t expire until Septem- 
ber 30, this was in effect a repudiation 
of written obligations. It called for a 
show-down by the union. But evidently 
a wrench had been thrown into the 
United’s fighting machinery. Its mem- 
bers were not quite confident of their 
position and the help that was expected 
from the other four employers’ associa- 
tions in the industry did not seem to be 
coming through. Therefore, only ten 
manufacturers defied. the union on July 
4—the officers themselves played safe— 
and shop strikes these called against 
these. In the end the United had to 
come to the assistance of its loyal mem- 
bers and share the burden of the back 
pay that ‘the strikers by winning were 
able to exact. 

This incident was ominous. Treuble 
was brewing and the more or less con- 
tractual relations that had béen m ex- 
fstence for three years seemed %#- be 
coming to an end. Some theught that 
the union should answer the emp\cyers’ 
challenge arid their violation of the 
agreement with a general strike but 
other counsel prevailed. The bosses re- 
newed their preparations. They ob- 
tained the support, financial and moral, 
of the other associations. Even the na- 
tional organization promised aid. To 
consolidate their strength the employers 
in the New York District temporarily 
united into a Greater New York Asso- 
ciation through the efforts of Henry 
Edwin Roden, an industrial manipalator 
and editor of “Shears”, the trade pub- 
lication. Now it turns out that this was 
mainly a scheme of the larger manu- 
facturers, particularly those in Brooklyn, 
to steal away the business of the Man- 
hattan factories during the strike and, 
if possible, retain the booty afterwards. 

The Strike of 1926-27 

The employers prepared for « fight at 
the termination of the agreement. 
ing the late summer they informed their 
customers of the impending discurbances 
and urged early buying and delivery. 
These warnings were heeded. The orders 
came rushing in. The workers worked 
at a feverish pace meeting Lhe demand. 
Overtime was rife. Still the leadership 
of the union refused to sirike until the 
agreement, which technically had al- 
ready been broken, would expire offici- 
ally. It was the same legalistic atti- 
tude that led this leadership ts sefuse to 
compromise on the hours: demand, so 
that forty-five hours would be the work- 
ing week the first ycar and forty-tour 
thereafter. The taombers had at one 
time had the forty-four week and lost 
it and, therefore, were intensely inter- 
ested in this point. 

That the strike was iost was unfortu- 
nate but not to be unexpected. The 
employers were united. They had filled 
a large part of their season’s orders and 
could comple‘? the rest in some niake- 
shift fashion Wby-installing some ef ‘he 
new-fangled macainery or eliminating 
some® less necessary feavites on the 
boxes. They had She friendship of the 
Police department even so far as friendly 
policemen on every s¢Ca) wagon-—and 
the assistance of strong-arm men. On 
the other hand, the fund that the union 
members had raised through special as- 
sessments was eventually exhausted. The 
leadership—replaced after the strike— 
made tactical blunders and, moreover, 
was obstructed by certain undesirable 
elements, some inexperienced and some 





unfortunately corrupt. Then, too, the 


Dur- ; 





organizers were all men and predomin- 
antly Italian, although two-thitds of the 
workers were women and more than half 
of them Jewish. ‘The relief work, which 
was splendid, 4s far as it went, un- 
happily became the foot-ball of the left- 
right union polities in the first part of 
the strike and al 


out later, the wounds were never quite 


healed. The roud box makers, found- | 


ers of the union, ‘skilled hands with a 
tradition of piece work behind them and 
a@ resultant individualistic and conserva- 
tive outlook, left the strikers’ ranks early 
in the fight. In the end the drivers 
were bribed by promises of high wages 
—unfilled—to return to work. Then, 
other workers began to dribble back. 1% 
became necessary to call the strike off 
honorably and officially. On February 
8, 1927, at a meeting in the Church of 
All Nations—there were tears in abund- 
ance—the workers voted to return to work 
and the memorable 1926-1927 strike of 
the paper box makers came to an end. 

One of the incidental consequences 
of the strike was the arousal of public 
opinion about the undsizable condi- 
tions in the paper box industry. Even 
Acting-Mayor McKee showed his sym- 
pathy by efforts at mediation. He also 


appointed a committee of three consist- | 


ing of Judge Bernard L. Shientag, Rabbi 
Herbert S. Goldstein and Harry M. 
Durning to make an investigation. At 
the suggestion of this committee In- 
dustrial Commissioner Hamilton had the 
Bureau of Women in Industry of the 
New York State Department of Labor 


undertake an official inquiry into ¢on-| 


ditions. The report on this investiga- 
tion is about ready. It is being awaited 
by the union, confident that the dry 
statistics as to hours, wages and factory 
conditions cannot fail to speak eloquent- 
ly in support of the ‘workers’ contentions. 
The Union Joifis the A. F. of L. 


Whether the union would survive its 
ordeal became the question. afier the 
strike. Bonchi Friedman became the 
new manager and Clarina Michelson the 
secretary. Both had engaged with suc- 
cess in the relief work in the latter part 
of the strike. They set about building 
up the union. First, they determined to 
establish the organization on a. sound 
basis. The union was rid of the afore- 
mentioned undesirable elements. - Then, 
an effort to. establish contacts with the 
rest of the labor movement was made. 
The paper box maker’s union was then 
an independent body. It had belonged 
for a while to the International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers but the internal friction in the 
local had brought about a severance of 
relations. The paper box makers were, 
therefore, now entirely unaffiliated, 
though their former international and 
its president, John P. Burke, still felt 
benevolently disposed towards it. Hence, 
when the paper box makers applied to 
the American Federation of Labor for 
a charter as a directly affiliated. local 
trade union it was successful. On July 
8, 1927, the union became Local -No. 
17962 of the American Federation of 
Labor. This achievement has added im- 
mensely to the prestige of the paper 
box makers’ union. 

The second step was to organize the 
workers. With the new backing it was 
possible to send a letter of appeal to 
every employee signed by a long list 
of trade union officials and sympathizers 
headed by none other than Hugh Frayne, 
New York Organizer of the A. F. of 
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ough this was smoothed | 
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Such impecsing support has given 
assurance to the workers. Sandwich 
}men have announced to the paper box 
|makers’ districts the new activities. The 
| St¥eet'’cornér Meetings thave not gone 
unheéded—not, even» by the “bosses”. 
The mass gathering’ at Beethoven Hall is 
|but one of many others. The Brooklyn 
|campaign promises well. The small 
| group of round box makers who had at- 
|tempted to form an opposition union 
with the help of the employers are dis- 
integrating in the face of the organiza- 
tion drive and beginning to join the 
union. 
Industry Needs Stability 

Meanwhile, the employers are, in spite 
of themselves, pleased at the revival of 
the paper box makers’ union. The 
| United Association is in tatters.. The 
| Brooklyn manufacturers have absconded 
| with much of the business of the down- 
| town New York shops. The introduc- 
| tion of labor saving devises is playing 
| havoc with -costs. Competition runs 
| wild. Only the union can stabilize the 
industry. The employers know this but 
{cannot subscribe to it officially or indi- 
| vidually. If the union can force stab- 
ilization upon them, Well and good, and 
; the union expects to. 





| 
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‘Manumit Associates 
_ Diseuss New Plans 


The Manumit Associates held their 
fourth annual conference on Saturday 
and Sunday, September 17 and 18, at 
'Manumit School, near Pawling, New 
York. The school is an experimental 
!school for the children of trade union- 
| ists and others who desire for their chil- 
dren a free environment and opportunity 
| to practise in their daily lives the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

The conference consisted of an infor- 
mal reception to the directors and guests, 
and three formal sessions, which were 
devoted to discusing Manumit’s place in 
the new education movement, and its 
potential contribution as an experimental 
school in the fields of Health, Hygiene, 
Emotional Adjustment, Teaching Tech- 
nique, Curriculum Revision. 

Among those who participated in the 
discussion were A. J. Muste, Mrs. Helen 
Fincke, Dr. Henry R. Linville, Abraham 
Lefkowitz, J. M. Dudish, Miss Fannie 
Cohn, Miss Ann Gifford, H. R. Taylor, 
and Miss Nellie M. Seeds. 





Louis Zicht Dies; Was 
Active in Brooklyn 


The Socialists of Kings County, New 
York, will be shocked to hear of the sud- 
den death of Louis Zicht, our candidate 
for Alderman in the 47th A. D., and one 
of the active workers and veterans in 
the Kings County Party Organization. 
Comrade Zicht died last Sunday after a 
brief illness diagnosed as spinal menin- 
gitis. The funeral was held on Monday. 

Comrade Zicht lived eat 2020 Dean 
street and was about 32 years of ase. He 
was an active member of the olc 17th- 
18th A. D. Branch and contributed much 
of his time and energy to various cam- 
paigns held in Brownsville. He was also 
principal of the Socialist Sunday School 
and helped in the establishment of that 
great institution in Brownsville. It was 
with considerable regret that the com- 
rades learned of his death too late to pay 
their last respects to him at the funeral. 
A memorial meeting will be held in the 
near future by our Kings County and 
Brownsville comrades. 





Poems on Saceo 
To Be Published 
In Boek Form 


Poets throughout the nation have re- 
sponded vigorously to the call of Lucia 
Trent and Ralph Cheyney to register in 
song a passionate protest against the 
crucifixion of Sacco and Vanzetti and 
to sound a fiery summons to all work- 
ers to support the labor movement. 
These two co-editors of “Contemporary 
Verse” the coldest and most widely known 
‘poetry magazine in the East, will pub- 
lish these poems in book form in the 
near future. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
pastor of the Community Church; New 
York, and editor of “Unity”, has just 
consented to write the introduction to 
this anthology. The introduction will 
}include’ a sumary of the case and point 
out its revolutionary significance. 

Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyriey is- 
su@i a call to poets several months ago, 
sent copies of the poems received. to 
Governor Fuller and the two martyrs, 
supplied “The New Leader” with the 





majority of the poems on this brutal 
| frd@me-up which have appeared in these 
|columne, and are now about to publish 
| this anthology. This book will be a me- 
morial tribute to these heroes of the 
| labor movement, a protest against the 
{shameful betrayal of justice by Mdassa- 
}chusetts, and a clarion-call to partici- 
pate in the revolutionary movement. 

Many cf the poets represented are the 
‘nation’s foremost singers, though some 
;are new voices; here are the poets who 
; will ke heeded and honored by the 
awakening proletariat. Among them 
are Edna St. Vincent Millay, S. A. De- 
Witt, .David P. Berenberg, Clement 
Wood, Joseph T. Shipley, Witter Byn- 
ner, Arthur Davison Ficke, Babette 
Deutsch, Lola Ridge, Alfred Kreymborg, 
James Rorty, E. Merrill Root, Countee 
Cullen, Miriam Allen deFord, Mary 
Carolyn Davies, and the editors, Lucia 
Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Some of 
the poems have appeared under the 
caption, “Sacco, Vanzetti and the Poets” 
in these pages; but there will be many 
| poems in the collection which have ap- 
'peared in other places and some which 
|will be published for the first time. 
| Several hundred poems heave been sub- 
{mitted to the editors and they have 
| carefully gleaned from the liberal, rad- 
j ical, and labor press, poems on the case. 
| oR AD 


| Workers Displaced 


by Machine’s Growth 
f ashington, D. C.—The displacement 
|of labor by machinery, which is such 
}a startling feature of present-day Amer- 
jican industry, arouses serious interest 
las to what is to become of the workers 
thus displaced. This is a socia! prob- 
|lem of the first importance. It is also 
a business problem, for an unemployed 
worker ceases to be a consumre. The 
Secretary of Labor in an article in the 
Monthly Labor Review for September 
jurges that while there must be no lim- 
,itation upon mechanical improvements, 
provision must be made to avoid any ex- 
tended idleness on the part of workers 
superseded by machinery. 
The rapid increase in the use of 
mechanical sprayers for many kinds of 
| painting has aroused much apprehension 
as to the health hazards connected with 
the process. No exhaustive study of the 
subject has yet been made, but sufficient 
material is available to indicate some 
of the hazards to be guarded against. 
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ployed. Contributions are to be sent to 
the Panken Campaign Committee, 
Second avenue. Party members and 


a victory next November are urged to 
call at the headquarters and receive as- 
signments of work. 


Reading Welcome 
Maurer on Return 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


Reading, Pa.—Socialists and 
come James H. Maurer on his return to 
America from his fact-finding tour of 


a number of European nations with a 


day, October 7. 
reach the United States September 26. 
The reception banquet which 


and women, is the outgrowth of a move- 


organization. It was the original inten- 
tion to limit the attendance to mem- 


ficials and personal friends. However, 
when the plan was announced at the 
regular meeting of Local Berks last week 


the reception more general. The North- 
east Branch concurred with this request 
and a committee was appointed by the 


107 | 


sympahtizers who wish to help celebrate | 


labor | 
groups of Reading will formally wel-| 


banquet in Whitner’s tea room on Fri- | 
Maurer is expected to | 


is ex- | 
pected to attract about 500 Socialist men | 
ment inaugurated by the members of | 


the Northeast Branch, Maurer’s home | 


bers of the branch and a few party of- | 


a@ request was immediately made to make | 


By BERNARD SHAW 


The Socialism 
of Shaw 


Socialism for Millionaires—Social- 


ism and’ Superior 


Seventy. 
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Brains—The 
Case for Equality—A Speech at 
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By H. G.. WELLS 


Social 
Anticipations 


The Misery of Boots—The Great 
State—Discovery of the Future— 
Fundamental Idea of Socialism. 
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The Apostate—The 
7 ‘he 


Me—Revolution. 





By JACK LONDON 
Essays of Revolt 


Dream 
Debs—How I Became a Socialist— 
Scab—What Life Means to 


of 


Jack London Called 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 
The Jungle 


The Greatest Novel of This Day— 


Tom’s Cabin of Wage-Slavery.” 


it “The Uncle | 
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The Main Principles of the Great- 
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A scientific analysis of the mental- 


Economists—The Basis of 
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The profits of the commercial employ- 
ment agencies depend on the number, 
not the permafience of the placements 
made. Thus it pays the agency to en- 

| tice men from one place to another, and 
| thus stimulate labor turnover, rather 
than reduce it. Im one labor agency of 
Boston, which supplies labor in New 
! Hampshire, Vermont and surrounding 
7 states, wage and working conditions are 
i. frequently misrepresented. But those 
i} - who go on the job usually have no car- 
. fare with which to return, and are thus 
forced to remain and work until they 
n earn their carfare back home. Vera Cruz, Mexico—What by some 
In those agencies which carry a first|is regarded as indicative of the out- 
slass license, the law allows only a single |come of next year’s Presidential cam- 
vs pay as the maximum fce to be/paign was the victory of the Obregon- 
s*harged. But many of the agencies, when |istag in Monday’s municipal elections 
tobs are scaree, charge fees according to here. The anti-re-electionists came in 
he amount of labor availabie, and in pene. There were only minor disturb- 
indi 


cases according to the intel- ‘ances, 


< ‘ 


County organization to work with the 
branch committee and work out all the 
details. 

With sentiment favorable to the So- 
cialist candidates running high, the 
final outcome will be governed by the 
registration. With a full registration 
of the men and women of the working 
class, it will be impossible for the old 
politicians to prevent the election of a 
full Socialist city and school ticket. 


ity of snobbery illumined by a rich 


vein of satire. 
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How To Be Free 
and Happy 


A Witty and Penetrating State- 
ment of the External and Internal 
Factors Which Go to Make Human 
Joyousness. 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


Is Conseience 
a Crime? 
What Happens to Freedom in 
War-time—The Story of the Paci- 
fists Who Refused to Serve in the 
Last War. 


Obregonistas Winners 
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‘Labor Leads 
Revolution 
-of Chinese 

Wages ak Cokie Con- 
ditions Are Miserable— 
Unions Not Communist— 


Cooperation Expected of 
American Workers 





(The following is one of a series 
of three short articles on Chinese 
workers, peasants and women by 
Paul Blanshard who has just re- 
turned from a second trip to China 
where he studied labor and revolu- 
tionary movements.) 


By Paul Blanshard 


PAGE Chinese workers are proving 
that the day of idealism in the 
labor movement is not dead. 

Against powerful opposition they have 
organized in South and Central China 
nearly three million members in labor 
unions to win for themselves an improve- 
ment of living conditions. 

It is no easy ‘task to be a labor leader 
in China: today. An American labor 
leader frequently goes to gail under an 
injunction or is denounced by conser- 
vative newspapers. A Chinese labor 
leader just as frequently loses his head. 
WuPei-fu beheaded the leaders of the 
great Chinese railway strike of 1922. In 
the same year the leaders of a textile 
strike were beheaded and their heads put 
on exhibition in hanging baskets. It is 
safe to say that no man becomes a labor 
leader in China unless he believes in the 
labor cause with his whole heart. 

If ever there was a country in the 
world which needed labor unions it is 
China. The wages in Chinese and for- 
eign factories are very nearly the low- 
est in the world. When I was in Pek- 
ing two years ago I saw little boys of 
seven and eight working for ten cents 
a day—and they were working from 12 
to 15 hours a day making matches in a 
hot, noisy factory. This summer in Han- 
kow I saw boys and girls of 8 and 9 
working 12 hours a day in the cotton 
mills, standing up at the machines. They 
were paid 20 and 30 cents a day in 
Chinese money which is half the value 
of American money. 


Unbelievable Poverty 


It is hard for Americans to realize the 
poverty of these Chinese workers. Even 
in the city it is rare for a skilled worker 
to receive more than one Chinese dollar 
a day. In the interior towns the work- 
ers quite often work for a whole month 
for five Chinese dollars plus their board 
and room. 

The Chinese factories are in the same 
stage of industrial evolution as the Brit- 
ish cotton mills of a century ago. The 
old handicraft system is breaking down 
and the skilled artisans, unable to com- 
pete with the machine, are being forced 
into the factories at the employer's terms. 
They are just beginning to think of 
themselves as militant members of a 
working class divorced from the em- 
ployers. 

In a great many of the Chinese shops 
the workers are kept busy from dawn 
till dark with no limitation or regula- 
tion of hours. Occasionally they work 


Illinois Labor Calls 
Ely “Anti-Union Agent” 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


: ucts of. industry. 
bor, afte . {prod 
Fedwston of ie pth Brgy Mead charged Ely’s institute was the 


sion largely devoted to praise of | ,, 

Northwestern university, adopted a res- Pig 3 _ the biggest anti-union forces 
olution condemning the “Institute of! Pl get is an outstanding ex- 
land economics and public utilities,” | cimgtiy 02 -Vneee-Weebed schalare in this 
headed by Dr. Richard T. Ely and re- poco sila Sihiitiees abiianenes demiaiahe. 
cently transferred from the University | tives as @ result of the World War. He 
G Whsonsin to Northwestern. was one of a group of Wisconsin Uni- 

Secretary Victor Olander of the fi ~ | versity that signed a “round robin” to 
eration objected to passage of the reso-/ oust the late Robert M. LaFollette from 
lution until assurance was given by-the|the U. §. Senate. During the war he 
committee on schools that there was no | also wrote a book in which he advocated 
intent to attack the university. | permanent military conscription for the 

“Northwestern University,” Mr. Ol- | United States. 
ander said, “is not antagonistic to labor.”| professar Ely was the first American 

Delegate Mead of the Chicago school | scholar to sympathetically interpret the 
teachers assailed Dr. Ely for his advo-/| labor and Socialist movement to the 
cacy of landlordism. President Walker | general public. For years he was known 
stated he was against a single tax or|as a Christian Socialist and had been 
any land tax as a means of correcting|a member of the Christian Socialist 
present tax evils. -Ely, he explained, | Fellowship. 


Whitewash 
Is Exposed 





from the left wing of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist movement last April he accused 
the main body of the Nationalist party 
of being Communist in order to divert 
attention from his own seizure of power. 

The Nationalist government at Hankow | (Continued from Page 1) 

has ejected the Communists, Chiang Kai- | the Belleville Central Body raised a cy- 
aioe “lean tenad d tod the t | clone. President Stauart wrote Director 
. pings six 904 hai xf e two’ arnold and demanded an investigation. 
branches of the movement are united on Repudiates Whitewash 

a pro-labor platform of gradual econo- Director Arnold came to Belleville in 
mic and political reform. The Chinese | person with a corps of assistants, in- 
labor unjons under the reunited Kuomin- | cluding Dr. Gibbons, head of the state 
tang deserve the support and co~opera- 


| health department. They made Mullen 

tion of every American believer in justice | come along and face the music. After 
for workers. an investigation, Mullen’s chief forced 
“We want co-operation and under- |him to ‘retract his letter, repudiate his 
standing from the American labor move- 


whitewash. In a letter to Director Ar- 
ment” said one Chinese leader to me, | 20ld, a copy of which the director hands 


“but thus far you have sent us only |‘ President Stauart, Mullen says: 
gunboats. Can you blame us if we ase | “Alton, Ill., Aug. 4, 1927. 
sociate you with the imperiaists who} “Hon. George B. Arnold, 

oppress our country under unequal| “Director of Labor, 

treaties?” “Springfield, Ill. 

| (a | “Regret very much that I was so 
| imprudent in answering the letter 


‘Postal Clerks | (22. 2a 
Demand 6-Day 


not intend to convey the impression 
Working Week 


to the public that ch and Belle- 

ville enameling plants’ were comply- 

ing with the Occupational Disease" 
New Officers Elected at In- 
dianapolis Convention In- 
structed to Work for Re- 


Law, as I did not inspect them un- 
der said act until December 6 and 7, 
forms— Child Labor 
Attacked 














1927. THEY KNEW VERY WELL 
THAT) THEY WERE NOT COM- 
PLYING ‘WITH SAID ACT until 
this spring. My reference was to 
former inspections of their assemb- 
ling shops under the Health, Safety 
and Comfort law. 

“Beg to assure you that your in- 
structions will be strictly obeyed in 
the future. No letters or interviews 
for publication. 


NDIANAPOLIS,—At the closing ses- 
“Very truly yours, 


sion of the convention of the Na- 


I 


tional Federation of Postoffice Clerks, (Signed) “JAMES J. MULLEN.” 
Leo E. George, Chicago, was re-elected Director Arnold writes President 
president of the organization and Thom- | Stauart: 
“Mr. David Stauart, President, 


as F. Flaherty, San Francisco, was re- 
electe€ secretary-treasurer. William Otte, 
| Lincoln, Neb., fourth vice president, was 
elected to fill the office of assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, a newly created office. 
These are the three salaried offices of the 
organization and are in charge of head- 
quarters at Washington. William H. 


“Belleville Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, 
“209a West Main St. 
“Belleville, Ill. 
“Dear Sir: 
“In reference to your letter of July 
19, 1927, and enclosed resolution 
dealing with the letter allegei to 





would take taxes off land values and 
AST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The Dlinois | Would put them on industries and the 


ees ial 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

in by Presidential and judiciel power. 
Even: if nominal Progressives should be 
as generally elected in 1928 as Mr. 
Manly hopes their record would be as 
futile as was the Progressive record of 
the Congress of 1922 in which believers 
in non partisan political action took 
such an extravagant delight. Anyone 
who thinks that Progressives of any 
color can elect @ President in 1928 is, 
of course, shooting at the moon. But 
to organize a party of farmers and work- 
ers on some definite issues and with 
some definite philosophy is not shoot- 
ing at the moon. It is the only thing 
which in the long run will get us any- 
where. 








| 
| 
| 




















That is what gives such significance 
to our Socialist Party activities. We 
are really working for a genuine labor 
party and because we are working for 
a labor party local campaigns such as 
that which has now begun in New York 
City, take on something of a national 
significance. A big vote for Jacob Pan- 
ken, the only Socialist judge in Amer- 
ica, will hearten men everywhcre who 
not only look for a labor party but who 
realize, especially after the dreadful 
summer which has seen the legal murder 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, that the judicial 
no less than the legislative branch is 
the concern of a labor party. Judge 
Panken’s reelection will mean the con- 
tinuance of a judicial record that is a 
national asset to the party. 





The campaign is not merely for the 
reelection of Judge Panken but for the 
election of Aldermen and Assemblymen. 
I modestly admit that I am a candidate 
for Alderman myself in the 8th New 
York District. Now the Board of Alder- 
men as at present constituted is about 


Say 


Brooklyn | 
Shoe Union 
Opens Drive 


Boot and Shoe Workers, 
Affiliated With A.F. of. L,, 
Move to Enroll All Em- 


ployes in the Trade 
A shoe trade of Brooklyn who have 

been faithful to the many -shoe 
workers unions that have struggled for 
life in the past have organized to bring 
all the shoe workers of Brooklyn and 
Greater New York into the fold of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, which is 
the only union of that trade that has a 
standing in the labor movement. It is 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

These shoe workers have come to the 
conclusion, after a thorough study of the 
situation in the New York shoe trade re- 
sulting from last year’s general strike 
and the subsequent smashing of the 
American Shoe Workers Union, 2 local 
independent organization, that the A. 
F. of L. Union offers the only basis for 
an enduring organization. 

“For years,” a statement issued by this 
group says, “we shoe workers have been 
either unorganized or badly organized in 
unions competing with each other. One 
after the other, these unions, which were 
born out of artificial conditions, have dis- 
appeared. Others are about to disap- 
pear. The Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
not only has survived, but has estab- 
lished a foothold in shoe centres that 
seemed impregnable. 

“Moreover, it is a known fact that 
while in the centers where the compe- 
tition of the various independent unions 
has raged more intensely, the industrial 
conditions have gone from bad to worse, 


GROUP of tried unionists in the 





the most expensive bunch of rubber 
stamps in existence. It need not be. 
Even two or three Socialist Aldermen 
could make a difference. And that goes 
for Assemblymen too. It is anything but | 
shooting at the moon to run a vigor- 
ous Socialist campaign in New York| 
City this fall. 





In one of my previous paragraphs I 
criticized the Progressives for lack of 
a@ program on certain important issues. | 
We Socialists need to do some pretty | 
hard thinking about our own national 
program, particularly, I think, on such | 
matters as farm relief, control of money | 
and ¢éredit, and the tariff, which we | 
have too litlte considered. ake the | 
tariff, for example. Neither philoso- | 
phically nor practically can we take the | 
role of the old fashioned Manchester | 
school free traders. At the same time | 
as internationalists and believers in the | 
solidarity of the workers across } 





na- 
tional boundaries we have to think of | 


the relation of an American tariff pol- | 


icy to internatignal good will and to | 
peace. What France has done in her} 


tariff will be done by other European | 
nations if we keep our present policy. | 
| There is logically little if any more rea- 
| son for a tariff wali between France and 
|America than between New York and | 
|California. The tariff is an expression | 
}of nationalism in economics. And na- | 











in those centers controlled by the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, the industry 
at large has enjoyed a certain stability 
of production giving the workers the ben- 
efit of a more or less continuous employ- 
ment.” 

Chas. L. Bain, Secretary of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, with national 
headquarters in Boston, Mass., yielding 
to the pressing demand of this group 
of shoe workers, recently paid Brooklyn 
sevef@l vsits. He has studied the situ- 
ation carefully, and has conferred with 
the interested elements to whom he has 
promised the fullest support of his or- 
ganization to every sincere effort aim- 
ing at thé organization of the shoe work- 
ers in Greater New York. 

Already a local headquarters has been 
opened at 157 Waverly avenue, Brook- 
lyn. The shoe workers who have started 
this movement are confident that a con- 
certed, systematic and tireless organi- 
zation drive will in due time result in 
the establishment,-of a powerful Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union in Greater New, 
York. 


$1,105 Paid For 

28 Inventions 
(Continued from Page 1) 

plan over the past few years, but from 


| Jackson, Kansas City, Mo., was chosen 

to succeed Mr. Otte as fourth vice-presi- 
| dent. The following were elected as vice 
| presidents: Harry C. Weinstock, Phila- 


have been written by James J. Mul- 
len, deputy state factory inspector, 














as much as 17 hours a day. Men, women | delphia; John M. Torka, New York; John 
and children work 12 hours a day in the/ p, Murphy, Boston, Mass.; John H. Mit- 
cotton mills of Shanghai and Hankow| chell, Spokane, Wash.; Karl L Stim- 
and still longer hours in the great ar-/| son, Indianapolis; Carl T. Friswold, San 
senals. | Francisco; William Brown, Birmingham, | 
The same accusations are being made : Ala; Charles U. Sentiles, New Orleans. | 
against the Chinese labor movement that! Frank Willis, Indianapolis, and Charles 
have been made against every new labor | Engelhart, Paterson, N. J., were elected 
movement in history. | delegates to the American Federation of | 
“We will go bankrupt if we grant the | Labor convention. 
11 hour day instead of the 12 hour day,” | New York City was chosen as the 1928 | 
declare the Chinese employers. | convention city by a unanimeps vote. 
“And what will the workers do with | 
an extra hour a‘tay? They will simply 
gamble or drink.” 


| 
! 
| 
! 


Ask for 6-Day Week 


A resolution calling for a six-hour day | 
|and a six-day week was adopted by the | 
_... | Clerks. The resolution points a way to, 
“The labor unions are run by the reds,” | correct the present departmental policy 
is the favorite declaration of foreign em- | of an indefinite working day, its spon- 
ployers whose profits have been cut by sors declared. The convention adopted 
labor’s growing strength. I investigated | the resolution unanimously. The con- 
as thoroughly as I could _ this! vention also went on record as endorsing 
charge of Communist control of the/| the child labor amendment to the | 
labor unions and concluded that it was| stitution which the American Federation 
largely a false alarm. Russia has con-| of Labor has been championing for years. 
tributed much to the Chinese Nationalist| The convention urged the: formation of | 
revolution but the Chinese labor unions}, national postal workers’ council from | 
| 
| 


Unions Not Communist 


have not become Communist and they | the postal bodies now affiliated with the 
are not conducted upon Communist prin-| american Federation of Labor, to be | 
ciples. | known as the National Federation of | 
When Chiang Kai-shek split away | Postal Employes of the United States. 











FIRST SOCIALIST DANCE 
OF THE SEASON | 


Saturday Eve., Sept. 24 


| 


‘CAMPAIGN DANCE AND REUNION 


Auspices, Socialist Party, Local New York City 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 








At the DEBS AUDITORIUM 
7 East 15th Street, N. Y. C. 


TICKETS, 50 CENTS 
SCHILLER’S SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 


All Candidates, Campaign Committees, Socialists, Y psels, 
and their friends will be present 
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to the Belleville Manufacturers’ As- 


tionalism is not a hig enough principle | another angle it has reason to feel dis- 


A. C. W. Is Enjoined 
In St. Paul Strike 


St. Paul, Minn—A temporary re- 
straining order was issued by Judge | 
Bechhoefer against the Amalgamated | 
Clothing Workers, who are conducting | 
a strike against the Herbert Manufac- 
turing Company of 377 Robert street. 

Frank McAilster represented the cloth- 
ing workers and vigorously denounced | 
the attempt to break the strike by ju- | 
dicial processes. He denied that there 
had been any violence on the part of } 
the strikers, but that the representatives | 
of the firm had employed provocative | 
methods to create disturbances and fur- | 
nish a pretext for an injunction. 

The strike has been in process for} 
many weeks and the strikers have held | 
out with a determination that discour- | 
aged the firm and it resorted to the | 
court for help. Recently one of the | 
pickets was assaulted by one of the | 
strikebreakers.and when Mr. Eisenham- | 
mer, the union business manager, at- | 
tempted to separate the combatants he | 
was arrested for assault, but no charges | 
were preferred against the participants | 
in the affray. This was followed by the | 
application for the injunction. 

The court denied a number of con-| 
tentions made by the petitioners, but 











felt that a showing had been m 
warrant @ limited restrai ye 
This he granted, allowing the @& 
ants two pickets. As the strikers | 
hed any more it will cause them 
hardship, although they objected * 
moral implications that it is neces 
to have the court intercede im- B 
of the public peace.fi ‘ 
The Herbert concern seems to 

ing a hard row to hoe and the 

tion for an injunction is taken as @ 


fession of failing - strength. 
cern formerly employed union 
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help, 
| Shut down and then ratted the plac 








A. & M. a 
HUNGARIAN RESTAURA 


Table d’Hote . 
Regular Dinner and Supper 


209 East 14th St. 
Bet. 2nd and 3rd Avs. 
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your tongue. 


regulated at once. 





Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 

Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 
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Look for 
This Label 
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WHEN YoU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 























for. the organization of our modern|couraged. The percentage of employees 
world. We cannot expect to abolish na- | Who have submitted suggestions is a/| 
tionalism or tariffs overnight. The at- | lamentably small part of the total per- | 








sociation, I beg to reply by setting 
forth the following facts in relation 
thereto: 

“Inspector Mullen admits in a 
written communication to me that 


tempt would be dangerous. But all our | 
words on internationalism are idle un- | 
less we have some program this mat- 
ter. I should like to see formal or in- | 
formal committees at work on specific | 





he was ‘imprudent’ in writing the : ‘ 
letter! He says, however, that he planks for the next socialist platform. 
did not address the letter to the : S : 

Belleville Manufacturers’ Associa- Sir Philip Gibbs is among the report- 


tion, but to a Mr. Daley, who evi- ers telling how much the French love | 
dently gave it to the association. the American Legion, Well, we hope | 

“Be that as it may, Deputy State | the Legion yon imerease international | 
Inspectors have no authority to write | friendship in its en. But when | 
letters or give out interviews for Sir Philip Gibbs writes anything I al- | 
publication as represenatives of the |W@YS Wonder how long it will be be-| 
Division of Factory Inspection, or | fore he ‘will write another “Now it Can | 
thé Department of Labor of the | Be Told” to record the truth which for | 





State of linois. This is an old and | expediency’s sake he had previously | 
well established rule ot this depart- |omitted. It’s a great system this which | 
|he has so _ conspicuously 


ment which I have taken the pains |. . f ‘ a 2 
to reiterate in a communicaticn re- i as much of the truth as you think 


cently mailed to all inspectors. In- |the people will like and later on write | 
spector Mullen has acknowledged re- | ‘he rest. Both times you can collect a | 
| good price. | 


ceipt of said instructions in the fol- 
lowing language: 
“I beg to assure you that your in- 


exploited. 








Speaking of collecting a price, there's | 
structions will be strictly obeyed in | that Tunney-Dempsey prize fight on | 
the future—no letters or interviews |which I have some words to say. Now 
for publication.’ | there is no space. I think I'll keep them 
“Deputy State Factory Inspectors ‘pee not on ice—until next week. | 
are not employed by the State of 
Illinois because of any proficiency 
they may possess as letter writers. 
Their first duty is to inspect fac- | 
tories, workshops, and other places | 
of employment for the purpose of 
ascertaining violations of the factory 
inspection laws of Illinois and to re- 
port the violations to the Chief of 
the Division of Factory Inspection, 
who, under the law, has sole author- 
ity to issue official orders to obtain 


| | 
| Box Makers Order 
Drive in Brooklyn | 
The paper box makers union has 
unanimously voted full authority to the | 
| Executive Board of the union tc make 
}an organization drive on the Brooklyn 
j}and up-town shops. Despite the fact | 
| that the paper box makers, in almost all | 
|the shops had to work overtime the 
large auditorium of Beethoven Hall was 
compliance with the statutes. Fol- | crowded when the meeting was held. 
lowing that the next duty is to make |} Among the speakers were Norman 
reinspection to determine whether | Thomas, Samuel Beardsley, Secretary- 
the orders have been complied with {Treasurer of the International Jewelry 








and to report htereon to the Chief. | Workers Union, and William Karlin. B. 
The third duty is to file cases for |Friedman, manager of the union, was 
prosecution under instruction from chairman. 
the Chief. = 
“That outlines the duty of the | ernment also has familiarized at 
| 


least the large employers with this 
rule. 

“In view of these facts, I am con- 
Strained to believe that the Belle- 
ville Manufacturers’ Association took 
an undue and unwarranted a<ivant- 
age of the misstep of Inspector Mul- 
len when officers of that associa- 
tion published. his letter in a mis- 
taken belief that some benefit might 
accrue from so doing. 

“In conclusion, I wish to empha- 
size as strongly as possible that the 
Illinois Department of Labor and 
the Illinois Division of Factory In- 
spection disapprove of the action of 


deputy state factory inspector. and 
when efficiently performed consti- 
tute a valuable service and a man- 
size job. 

“The only “@etters that a deputy 
state factory inspector has authority 
to write are communications to the 
chief of the division of factory in- 
spection. 

Belleveville Manufacturers’ Associa-. 
tion Teok Undue Advantage 
“Employers of Belleville are gener- 
ally aware that it is the rule to 
address all communications to the 
Illinois Division of Factory Inspec- 
tion, 1543 Transportation Bldg., Chi- | 
cago. That legend is printed on | Inspector Mullen in writing the let- 

every Official personal card handed ter complained of 

out by a deputy state factory in- | “Yours very truly, 

spector. Frequent contact with this (Signed) “GEORGE B. ARNOLD, 
important branch of the State Goy- “Director of Labor.” 


lideas into cash. 


sonnel. For every man who submits 
evidence of thought as to how to im-| 
prove his work there are literally p Rid 
ands who are apparently satisfied to go 
on in the old way.” 
Grand Sum Paid 

The sum paid for various suggestions | 
and inventions to the 28 employees re- | 
ceiving prizes is typical of this leading | 


corporation in company unionism. The | 
total amount is only $1,105! 
A few details” are very interesting. | 


received what is called 
“capital prizes”. Their inventions are | 
the most important for the company. | 
The prices in the order of merit are | 
$300, $200, $100 and $75. The first | 
prize goes to a man whose device ma- 
terially reduces “maintenance cost in 
the cracking coils.” The third prize 
winner has effected a “marked caving in 

The remaining 24 beneficiaries of the | 
benevolence of the Standard Oil em- 
pire received magnificient awards rang- 
ing from $65 to $10. Only three of the 
24 received prizes in excess of $20 and, 
as stated, all awards, including the “cap- 
ital prizes” reach only the beggar’s total 


Four workers 





lof $1,105! | 


Out of all the devices that come into! 
the hands of the corporation there is | 
little doubt that it profits enormously. 
It is not the workers who coin their 
It is the corporation 


that coins them into dividends. Thus 


|the Mventive genius of many thousands 


of Standard Oil workers is at the dis- 
posal of the corporation and the beg- 
gar’s pittance paid for technical ideas 
reminds us of a brawler who by brute 


; Strength robs an orphan asylum. 


How long the oil serfs will remain pas- 
sive under such treatment is a question. 





There is discontent but when it will 
culminate in an emancipation procla- | 
mation and organization of the em-| 
ployees in a genuine union it is im- 
possible to say. | 
Ea A = ae 
| 
KEANSBURG, N. J.—3-room iur- 
nished apartments near _ beach, 
boating and bathing, all improve- 
ments, best time of the season, $10.00 
per week. Academy Press, 112 4th 


avenue. 











Try the New Way to Make Bread 

t takes only 4 hours from start to 
io have bread that will cer- 
y delight you, even when made 
r flour. No waiting all day 


your bread dough to rise 
After 1 your time and wrok, you 
kely to have poor bread as |} 


(which costs 59 cents) 





svelock, Nevada. j 
no stamps.) 








Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Unien Audit Bureau 


1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 

AUDITS 


- SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


| Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 








F. of L. 




















MAX WOLFR 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
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erican labor’ 
“Thus far,” writes Jones, “I have 
unable. to find any labor prob- 
Jem in this country: ' Indeéd it’is dif- 
ficult to disccyer just what function. 
_ the trade; union .movement has left © 
for it, and, as for the socialist move- 
ment, the need for that seems to me 
wo ve negative. © " 
‘Although my labor friends in Eng- 
Jand might ‘be shocked, I have come 
slowly and after profound delibera- 
tion and in to the opinion 
that the enlightened ‘capitalists of 
this country are relieving the worker 
of the necessity of doing anything 
except buy Fords, listen to the Hap- 
_piness boys and deposit their sur- 
plus in labor banks purchase of class 
A common stock and enjoy Lindy 
holidays while they the capitalists— 
in cooperation with Mr. Hoover—are 
» working night and day for the elimi- 
nation of ‘poverty and waste, ‘the i+ 
crease of wages, and the emancipa- 
tion of the: working class. Hdebro! 
“This impression I have gajned not, 
from one but from several sources. 
To indicate how varied has beeh my 
examination of the labor quéstion in 
America I have jotted down yester- 
day’s schedule of research work as 
quite typical, 
The Day Begins 


“7 A.M. Awoke at the Roosenfelt, 
Hotel. After a cold bath, rubdown, 
and shave, read the Daily Bluster left 
at the door of my room, and was"in- 
terested especially in the headlines 
about the melons that Wali}Street 
was cutting, and the joy of thousands 
of customer and employee investors 
—including many widows and or-— 
phans—at the court decision permit- 
.ting the American Toll and Take to 
increase its rates to domestic .con- 
Sumers by 114 cents a call. i 

“8 A. M. Breakfasted with Mr, 
Suave-one, -president of the First Na- 
tional and a’ great*friend of our Jim- 
mie, who explained America’s ideal- 
istic aims in Latin America, and com- 
mented on the great reasonableness 
and intellectual stamina of our Brit- 
ish labor leaders as contrasted with 
the low brows in the American labor 
and socialist movement. Incidentally 
he intimated that his beliefs—though 
this is confidential and cannot be re- 
peated te Street—approximated 
TOS socialism. 

“9:30 A. M. Saw my old friend, 
Spingo, in town for the. day as the 
chief speaker’ at the celebration of 
the Daughters of the Revolution. He 
told me to tel) his comrades abroad 
that he was just as.much a socialist 
as ever, but that he conceived Am- 
erica’s mission at present, in view of 
the Russian revolution, to be that of 
acting as the chief stabilizing influ- 
ence in the world, and that his shib- 
boleth in late years had become 
“Through Coolidge and an irresist- 
able capitalism to a triumphant So- 
cialism.” 


Sees the Auto Works 


“10-12 o’clock. Was shown aroud 
the Standard Automobile Company 
by two of the most delightful person- 
nel managers and business executives 
I have ‘been privileged to meet. ‘They 
developed their philosophy of. high 
wages, explained their system of in- 
dustrial democracy, told of the thou- 
~‘sands spent. in .welfare wark,. ex- 
plained the popular ownership plan 
of the business and showed, from 
charts how the welfare activities of 
the firm produced not only better hu- 
man beings, but also paid Handsome 
dividends. They were so nice to-me 
that I didn’t like to ask them’ their 
views of organized labor. Of course 
I wouldn’t be so rude as to ask them 
whether they ever made use of the 
much discussed spy system., , 
“1 P. M.. Lunched with the Jocal 
Chamber of Commerce and. listened 
to an address by the Rev., Dr..El- 
mer on Modern Business and the Ser- 
vice Ideal ' 

“3 P. M. Visited the parks. and 
residential section of the city with the. 
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_Mayor who explained how his party 

-was doing-all that might be expected 

of a labor party. He himself was the 

son of an immigrant’ and despite of 

that rose to be the Mayor of the: 
greatest city in the world. Now he. 
gets free passes prize fights every: 
night. That’s opportunity. By the 


During all my ride this afternoon, I. 
didn’t see one slum district. : 
“4 P. M. Had tea with the Elete 
Woman's Club. Nice people. They 
agreed that if they were in Europe, 
they’ would be members of the Labor 
party.. They were all het up about 
returning Farmer Coolidge to office. 
“7 P. M. Dined at the Hotel Lam- 
bassador with an influenial group of 
Bankers and Brokers who confirmed 
my impressions of the day. Some la- 
bor leaders called up while I was 
away and suggested an interview, but 
unfortunately my day was filled up. 
I inquired about them at the dinner, 
but was assured that they could not 
add anything to my knowledge and 
that it was hardly worth my valuable 
time to talk with them. From first 
hand investigations of this nature, I 
am convinced that Prosperity is ram- 
pant in America and that labor or- 
ganization in industry and politics 
is likely to do more harm than god.” 


Not Wholly Imaginary 

An imaginary letter you say? 
but unfortunately, not wholly so. 
What is the truth in the assumption in 
this imaginary epistle that the trade 
union movement, that the socialist move- 
ment is not needed in America; that the 
workers on the whole are satisfied with 
things as they are; that their wants are 
fairly well attended to? 
It is true that the money returns of 
the average worker are higher in this 
country than in any other country of 
the world. The reasons for this have 
been recounted at other sessions of the 
conference. Mass production, lack of 
tariff$ within the country and our great 
natural resources account for much of 
this. It is true that, during the last few 
years, the period or relative prosperity 
has been of somewhat longer duration 
than usual and that the Federal Reserve 
Bank and other agencies have been 
somewhat effective toward this end. It 
is true that a number of employers are 
thinking in terms of unit cost of produc- 
tion, rather than in terms of minimum 
weekly wages, and that many are dis- 
covering that the even flow of production 
is somewhat affected by the purchasing 
power of the masses. It is true that the 
real wages of many thousands of workers 
have increased during the last decade 
and that, aided, by this fact, and by in- 
stalment selling, smaller families, the in- 
crease in women labor, the taking in of 
boarders, etc., workers are now finding it 
possible to buy homes and automobiles 
and radios and phonographs. 
And yet, are the larger wants of the 
workers being satisfied under present 
day presperity? Should trade unions and 
the socialist movement close up shop or 
should they work with ever more vigor 
in an effort to satisfy labor’s wants? 


A Living Wage 
One of the wants of labor is a wage 
sufficient to permit a good American life. 
In the building trades, in the clothing, 
the printing and some other trades where 
labor is well organized, in periods of pros- 
perity it has been obtaining, as has been 
indicated, a wage of health and decency. 
Yet in tens of thousands of instances, 
the wage of the workers of the country 
is not sufficient to permit anything above 
the barest necessities. Last year the Na- 
tional Industrial. Conference Board, an 
employers’ research bureau, reported that, 
in their opinion, a wage of $1907 year or 
$36.68 a week was essential for a dcent 
living for a family of five in New York 
City (as contrasted with about $2300 
estimated by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). Such a wage of 
$36.68 a week, according tothe report of 
the Board would do several things. 
It’ would permit the. family in Manhat- 
tan to pay $34 a month for rent and ob- 
tain three or four rooms in one of the old 
law tenements or 1% of a room in a 
modern up-to-date apartment house. (An 
increasing number of families, the report 
States, are now doubling up, using the 
same kitchen and bath room, because of 
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‘way, I heard a great deal about the 
American slums while {in Europe.: ° 


the high rents, in that borough), This 
yearly income would permit of simple 
clothing. It would permit the families 
to put aside the sum of 85 cents a week 
for recreation, Famijies:on’ this, the in- 
vestigation suggests, could not, of course, 
go to ‘the country.pn an extended ‘var 
cation.. They; could go to the movies, 
take a ride to Coney Island or a bus ride 
once in’ a while,.and.then, there were 
many other + entertainments free of 
to their workers. There were free con- 
charge. The 


lectures. andy plunges to ‘be had in free 
swimming pools, Why ask for more? . 
20 Cents’ For Health 

The budget would permit the sum of 
20 cents a week for each member of the 
family for doctors. and dentists. If more 
were available, mothers might develop 
imaginary ailments. Thirty-one cents is 
available for the entire family for trade 
union and other organizations—just as 
well, workers ought to. be made to rely 
on company unions that conie free of 
cost. The investigator puts aside 75 cents 
a week for the family for new furniture 
and the repair of old furniture, thus 
encouraging ‘the family..-to preserve an- 
tiques, so popular now-a-days. ° Thirty- 
five cents a.week may go for reading ma- 
terial, stationery, postage, telephonés, 
etc.. Beard’s Rise’ of .Amercan Civili- 
it depended on this budget. And 60 cents 
is allotted to the family for candy and 
tobacco, for alas, comments the reseach- 
er, “Men will smoke and children will 
have their candy, no matter what the 
standard of life.” 

That leaves no margin for saving, for 
unemployment, old age, sickness or fut- 
ure contingencies, for tuition for the chil- 
dren in college, but that is not needed, 
since only 32 per cent. of the children 
enter high school and only 13 per cent. 
graduate from secondary school. 
Certainly the foregoing is not a budget 
for a gorgeously expansive life. And 
yet, while many families obtain more 
than this minimum,.many others secure 
less. The average wage of factory wogk- 
ers in New York State in the fall of 
1926—many of them heads of a family 
of five—was $29.31, over $7 less than this 
modest budget demands. In 1921, the 
average wage in all industries, according 
to the National Bureau of Economics Re- 
search, was but $21.48 a week. This 
would probably today range around $25 
—$26. 

Many families, it is true, don’t consist 
of five persons. In many instances the 
children and wives work, thus augment- 
ing the family budget, In other in- 
stances they take in boarders. But de- 
leure all that, only a minority today se- 





cure sufficient to permit them to enjoy 
; an abundant life, despite our prosperity. 
Security in Employment 

There are other wants unsatisfied be- 
‘sides the want of a sufficient income. 
The worker, among other things, wants 
security in his job—he wants—hitterly 
wants—an opportunity for continuous 
work as long as he is willing to do his 
fair share of work. 


How secure is he in his work? A re- 
cent study of the United States Labor 
Bureau declared that, taknig good years 
and bad, taking fifteen to sixteen mil- 
lion industrial wage-earners, one and a 
half million were constantly out of work. 
The United States Department of Labor 
recently reported that, with the produc- 
tivity of labor increasing something like 
34 per cent. during the last 6 years, the 
number of workers in the manufacturing 
plants have decreased some 7 per cent. 
This accounts for som@® of the surplus 
labor on the market at the present time. 
In several industries, including the bi- 
tuminous mines, the textile, the shoe in- 
dustries, etc., the unemployment and un- 
der-employment is tragic. Lines of min- 
ers at the mouth of the mines, lines of 
workers crowding against factory doors 
day after day. Idle hands in shipyards, 
in lumber camps, on railroads, in cloth- 
ing centers. And behind these lines, 
tens of thousands of mothers and little 
children at home, denied life’s necessi- 


y often give free shows, 
certs given-by- the city in the parks,, free’ 


While Scandinavia and; Holland now 
know that many things can only be ac- 


still hugs the idea that co-operation is 
a subtile poison and Socialistic achieve- 
ment sure and sudden death. 
so fanatical is our individualism that 
we would rather be poor alone, than rich 
in company. 


gone up, what prophecies of woe would 
have been issued, had New York City 
fathers ever proposed that the munici- 
pality shouJd buy up all vacant land 
within and outside its limits and thus 
prevent speculation in land values. 
yet, that is just the course Stockholm 
adopted long ago to the immense ad- 
vantage of its people. Our crowding and 
rent-gouging have been prevented. 


protected themselves from greedy indi- 
vidual landowners, 
profit financially by their wise invest- 
ment. 
tenants get only a leasehold grip on their 
holdings» for sixty-five years, the rental 


dreading what the future has in store 
for them. 

Herbert Hoover was this time at least 
right when he. said: , 

“There:is no economic failure so ter- 
rible in‘ its import as that of a country 
possessing a surplus ‘of every necessity 
of life in which members, willing and 
anxious to work, ‘are- deprived of these 
necessities.” , 

Here in America, this condition pre- 
yails:* The cry of the workers for secur- 
ity in their jobs is by no means satisfied. 

Security of Life and Limb 

The workers want security to life and 
limb while at work. Yet we find that 
human life is far from secure. Each 
year in American industry there occur 
in the neighborhood of 25,000 deaths 
from accidents and 2,000,000 temporary 
disabilities of more than 3 days’ duration. 
The tool of life. and’ limb exacted by 
American industries during the second 
decade of the twentieth century exceeds 
the nation’s losses in battle from the 
Declaration of Independence to the pres- 
ent day. More workers were maimed in 
our industries during the period of Amer- 
ica’s participation in-the great war than 
were killed and wounded in the American 
expeditionary force abroad during that 
same period. And the Hoover engineers 
declared that,. with proper safeguards, 
75 per cent. of these injuries could have 
been avoided. 

The worker wants Security from dis- 
ease caused by untoward conditions in 
the industry. Yet Dublin and Leiboff 
were able to catalogue in 1922 700 haz- 
ardous occupations. The casualties from 
lead poisoning among the painters, the 
enamelers, the printers, etc., is still trag- 
ically large. And in many instances, be- 
cause of the terrific drive in modern in- 
dustry, the worker finds himself physic- 
ally exhausted and thrown on the scrap 
heap in the early forties. 

Security in Old Age 
In fact, whereas in a number of the 
skilled trades it is possible for a man to 
work on to a ripe age in modern mass 
production, with its overspeeding, and its 
intense application to specialized tasks, 
a man often finds age a severe handicap. 
In a recent investigation into an Ameri- 
can automobile plant employing 30,000 
men, nearly one-half were found te be 
29 years of age or less, 4nd more than 
four-fifths were below forty. Magnus Al- 
exander of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board found that the average 


age of 40,000 men employed in twelve 
metal-working establishments was thirty- 
one and one-half years; and the same 
was found to be true in a large steel 
plant and in a brass works. In the 
steel mill, only 23 per cent. were above 
40 years of age. 

“The great mass of the workers under 
machine production,” declares Professor 
Warren Catlin, “whether men or women 
find that age and experience, with the 
fixed habits they bring, instead of prov- 
ing a valuable asset (as under the qui- 
eter, less strenuous, and more stable 
handicraft system), often prove a handi- 
‘cap, because they decrease adaptability 
and lower efficiency. Modern industry 
mortgages the future for the sake of the 
present, and makes the workers prema- 
turely old. At the same time it offers 
loss and less employment suited to the 
abilities of older people. . . .Many con- 
cerns will not take on new men who are 
over thirty-five. The maximum age on 
the railroads is usually forty-five and the 
actual practice favors a much lower age.” 

What is the worker going to do after 
reaching that age? He doesn’t gradu- 
ate from a steel mill into the presidency 
of a New England college. Abraham Ep- 
stein estimated that at least 1,800,000 
aged people in the United States are de- 
pendent in the sense that they have not 
accumulated a sufficient income of their 
own to provide them even with the bar- 
est necessities and that the number of 
aged people protected against poverty by 
the pension plans of industrial concerns, 
fraternal and trade union association, is 
negligible. The only alternative is the 
poor house or some other form of public 
charity. China, India and the United 
States are today the only large countries 
without some kind of constructive care 
such as old age’ pensions for the aged. 


Power, Freedom, Fellowship 

The more thoughtful and intelligent 
workers have other wants that the pres- 
ent period of “prosperity” does not sat- 
isfy. They want a genuine say over the 
control of their life in the work shop. 
They want a taste of industrial power. 
They want power to express themselves 
creatively. They find in many basic in- 
dustries of the country still unorganized 
that they are cogs in the wheel, attuned | 
to the speed of the machine. spied on by | 
a well organized spy system, threatened 
many times with bodily iniury if they 
lift their finger to organize their fellows. | 
| They want—the more enlightened of | 





them—freedom from exploitation. They 
find ‘that they must carry an idle class 
fon their backs, that the social product 
is not equally distributed, and that many 
who have done little or nothing in in- 
dustry live lives of luxury, while thou- 
sands of workers toil for just a living 
wage. 

The workers want fellowship. They 
find that the economic system is organ- 
ized on a war basis, and that the profit 
motive which leads to class conflict at 
home, is leading too often to internation- 
al conflict with other nations. Our pres- 
ent imperialistic era is augmenting the 
possibilities of such conflicts. 


Leisure 

They want leisure. They find that the 
tragic waste of our productive and dis- 
tributive system is limiting their leisure. 
And more and more of them are agree- 
ing with the guess of Stuart Chase that, 
under a properly. organized system, work 
could be reduced by half, without any 
decrease in the amount of useful goods 
produced. 

They want freedom and they fealize 
that freedom is impossible under an eco- 
nomic system which concentrates such 
tremendous power over the lives of the 
many into the hands of a few. 

They want status for themselves and 
their families, and many of them are be- 
ginning to realize that they are placed 
in the ranks of inferiors, under a system 
where they share but little in the con- 
trol and ownership of the economic plant. 

Of course, the intensity of these vary- 
ing wants differ among different groups 
of workers and among different individu- 
als in the same groups, but these in gen- 
eral may be said to be the most crying 
wants of the working class. 

Some of these wants can be in part 
satisfied by improvements under a pri- 
vately owned industrial order. Some of 
them have been satisfied in part in cer- 
tain specially favored trades. Many of 
them—particularly those pased on the 
| elimination of exploitation, of waste and 
autocratic industrial control—can be sat- 
isfied only by a complete reconstruction 
of the economié order, and the develop- 





identical with, that proposed by social- 
ists. 
Why Workers Fail to Demand Satisfac- 
tion of Wants 
But. I hear my cynical friend remark, 
“I do not wish to deny that the workers 





ment of a social control akin’ to or} 


have these physical and psychiéal wants. 
However, if they have them, why haven’t 
they expressed these wants up to the 
present in tangible movements?” 


To which several legitimate replies 
might be made. One is that men are 
not only motivated in their actions, by 
their wants, but by their fears. Many 
workers who have tried to organize for 


the heavy hand of the economic rulers 
of the land and their fear of discrimina- 
tion, of discharge, of blacklist, ‘of phys- 
ical injury, have prevented them from 
continuing the fight. 


Many have found it easier to climb out 
of their class for the satisfaction of some 
of these wants, rather than fight with 
their class—and the higher wants of the 
masses have then been lost sight of. 

Many have feared the success of the 
labor movement. They are not in the 
condition of those workers described in 
the Communist Manifesto, workers who 
have “nothing to lose but their chains.” 
They have something to risk, and, 
though they see the larger horizon, they 
fear the sacrifice of former gains should 
they strive for more than is at present 
available. 

Some there are, it must be admitted, 
who, in later years, have seen the im- 
provement of thtir lot, the satisfaction 
of certain of their lower wants, without 
any special effort on their part, without 
any radical readjustment of social re- 
lationships. They are waiting to find 
out whether that improvement~ might 
continue without further political and 
economic organization, before they take 
part aggressively in the struggle. ‘ 

Some there are who see the goal, but 
not the means to that goal. Show them 
the path and they will act. And finally 
some there are who have little concep- 
tion of anything beyond a life of drudg- 
ery and have the contentment that comes 
from ignorance and servitude. 

It is the task of all who see the way 
to the satisfaction of these fundamental 
wants; to make the larger wants of the 
workers—the desire for an abundant life, 
for security, for leisure, for power, for 
status, for freedom and inequality nad 
fellowship—keenly vivid to the mass; to 
point out the gap between present en- 
joyments and future possibilties, to in- 
spire the workers with confidence in the 
| triumph of their cause, with courage and 
determination patiently and persistently 
| to fight for the larger goal of labor and 
to equip the workers with knowledge of 

the paths that lead to the ultimate goal. 

This task presents the supreme chal- 
| lenge of the age and requires the finest 
‘and noblest efforts of all of us in its 
| accomplishment. 
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By Harriot Stanton Blatch 
J oc profoundly impressed by the 


contrast between the United States 
and the countries I have recently 
visited,—Norway, Sweden, Holland,—in 
their development in community spirit. 


complished by united action, America 


Indeed, 


What a howl of derision would have 


And 


Not only have the Scandinavian towns 
but they refuse to 


The city is not a speculator. Its 





ties, undernourished, poorly sheltered, 


today as yestedady being based on what 








A Marine 


Goes Mad 








® 

(Translated from Le Nouvelliste 

of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, July 19, 
1927, by L. J. de Bekker) 


morning, the commercial district 
in the neighborhood of Bonne foi 
and Grand streets, was in a state of 
formidable emotion. A marine in. the 


"Torin half past seven o’ciock this 


eously attacked by idiocy yesterday. Fol- 
lowing this, he killed a man, who was 
the bread winner of his family, and who 
had as much right to live as himself. 


quarter, that M. Russo, 
eller, president of the Chamber of Com- | 
merce, was struck down, by a Marine, | 


Socialism and Housing 


“The Lowest Dutch Worker Would ° 


Not Accept New 





the city originally paid for the land plus | 
the cost of improvements. Profits are | 
not sought. 

At the end or at any time during the 
lease the municipality will take back 
the property at the valuation which im- | 
partial judges place on the tenants im- | 
provements. Privately owned land about | 
Stockholm finds itself in competition | 
with equally well-situated city lots. Prices | 
can’t be sky-rocketed. There’s no fever | 
heat in the realty market. Development 
is sane and orderly. 

Large patches of city-owned land on 
the outskirts of Stockholm were set aside 
through the influence of some enterpris- 
ing women for division into tiny parcels. 
These are leased to workers who erect 
in the centre of their pretty gardens, one 
and two room Kouses for summer occu- 
pancy. 

Not only has Scandinavia showed us 
how to end speculation in city land, but 
she has demonstrated the way, and the 
only way, of rousing decently a rapidly 
growing population. Perhaps Norway 
best illustrates. In the crowded centre 
and on the outskirts, Oslo with its own 
municipal architetcs and enginecrs has 
built apartment houses and garden cities 
not only for the workers but for the 
white-collar and professional class. It 
builds for service, and makes each ven- 
ture pay for its upkeep. 

There is no fiat against private en- 
terprise and profits, but the individual 
builder must come up to standard and 











Was it not last year, in this same | 
the kindly jew- | 


Let us re-| 


must compete with the wisest and most 
efficient of landlords. The co-operative 
societies compete, great industrial corp- 
orations compete, but certainly no jerry- 
builders are able to enter the market 
and grow rich on the necessities of the 


Abroad | 





York Housing”’ 





le landlord built tenement quarter to 


municipally built sections and you see 
at once the greater contentment of the 
women, the healthier appearance of the 
children. City flats are so planned that 
every room gets light and air, and every 
apartment sun at some time during the 
day. All buildings have large courts in 
which one section is devoted to swings, 
sand piles and the like for little children. 
There are balconies and sheltered nooks 
where the sleeping baby can rest in its 
perambulator. The mother has but to 
give a glance out the window and she 
has her children under her eye. There 
was not a detail ensuring health and 
happiness which had been forgotten in 
the community ventures. 


Those who suppose city housing spells 


mit to the living conditions forced upon 
the professional man in New York. 
Would that our self-centered American 
people instead of dubbing every one who 
proposes group enterprise a “Bolshevist,” 
could cultivate modesty and so forth to 
learn what foreign lands have to teach. 
We all know that in our cities, big and 
little, we have a pressing housing prob- 
lem, so pressing that it concerns all 
classes. Surely an intelligent people, 


}a people not buried in provincialism 


would send some of its citizens to study 
and report on developments in foreign 
countries. What does ail us that we, 


}the inhabitants of the richest city of 


the world, are willing to live supinely and 
be the worst housed? 





Million Are Disabled 


Washington, D. C.—A study recently 
completed by a large insurance com- 





dead uniformity and ugliness are wholly 
mistaken so far as my observation went | 
in Scandinavia and Holland both large | 
group tenements and one-family houses | 
are always dignified in design and often | 
beautiful. If one wishes to see what | 
“free initiative” can achieve in the way 
of monotonous ugliness, one should visit | 
Queens County, New York; if one wishes 
to see what municipalities can accomplish 
in the way of comfort and economy, var- | 
iety and beauty, one should visit Oslo. | 
The lowest grade industrial worker in | 


Scandinavia or Holland would not sub- 


pany indicates that more than a million 
persons in the United States have men- 
tal or physical impairments so severe 
as to make of them a social burden. 
Exclusive of cases of ordinary sickness, 
it is estimated that there are about 
75,000 blind, 45,000 deaf and dumb, and, 
counting only those in institutions, about 
320,000 mentally deficient. In addition, 
there are about 78,000 paupers and about 
700,000 persons who are so crippled as 
to interfere more or less seriously with 
their earning capacity. 














WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT or WOOL HATS 


dying a few moments later? 


call more of this poignant drama which | 
resulted in the death of an honest and 


middle of the street, apparently without 
motive, had killed a man, and was dis- 





In the People’s House 


The Council meets every ist and $rd 


Wednesday. 


people. 


ALWAYS 








The community as a whole is solving, 
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charging his revolver at the agents of 
the public order who had come to arrest 
him. 

One of these officers was replying to 
the attack, and Bonne foi street was 
showered with bullets. 

It was not until his Browning was 
emptied of cartridges that they were able 
to capture the culprit, who will, we hope 
be punished in an exemplary manner. 
We have received on the subject of 
this deplorable episode the following 
communique: 

“A soldier named Brunski, of Russian 
origin,’ suddenly became an iciot last} 
night, lost his reason, and firing his re- 
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New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 
Established 1872. Membergnip 44,000 
Main otlice for New York Ps dad vicinity 
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1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 
Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:3) to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-9!:7 Willoughby 
Ave. For 


taries write to our main office, 


volver, killed one innocent, and wounded | 
two others. 
ures will be taken immediately before 
the general court martial.” 





| capable man. This time the Marine was 
neither mad nor imbecile, but drunk. 


These incidents are becoming too fre- 


quent, and public opinion is‘ not only 
becoming alarmed at their frequency, but 
finds little satisfaction in the manner 
in which excuses are found, and at the 
conditions forced upon the families of 
the victims. 





Farmer-Labor Party 


To Organize States 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


Denver, Col.—The Farmer - Labor 


Strict disciplinary meas- | Party of the United States, through its 
National Executive Committee, meeting 
here last Sunday, in a signed statement 


It is curious to note how frequent |Urged the farmers to use the ballot as 


It will be recalled 





addresses of Branch Secre- }Clared to have suddenly gone mad. Thejnext convention city and the date fixed 
Marine of this morning, was spontan- | 


the intention of the Farmer-Labor Party 


as May 18. 


a - —— 


The announcement added that it was 


Milwaukee was chosen as the 


then, the problem of shelter in most | 
every country of Europe. Why not in|} 
ours? Why should it be true that while | 
populations in Western Europe are be-| 
| ing better and better housed, we in Man- | 
hattan are worse and worse housed? Is | 
it because we are clinging to a dead| 
past, trying to make a system suitable for 
a village work under the conditions of al 
great metropolis? 

The buying and selling of land within 
the limits of @ growing town, the hous- 
ing of a rapidly increasing population, | 
are matters apparently not to be left | 
Safely in the hands of chance individuals. 
No one who compares the results of | 
the individualistic and the commun- 
ity—or should one call it with greater | 
honesty and accuracy the socialistic— | 
method of dealing with land ownership 











and housing, could avoid, if impartial, 


these cases of madness or idiocy are be-|® means of farm relief and scored both |Siving the palm to community effort. 
coming in the United States Army, or|the Democratic and Republican parties The primary need of shelter is better 


at least in the expeditionary corps which | for not helping the farmer. 
is operating in Haiti. 
that an officer of the Gendarmerie of 
Cayés, who had killed a worthy man, | to extend the organization to every State 
jreducing his poor mother to a conditiom/}in the Union before the election in No- 
Jof the most absolute misery, was de- | vember. 


met in Europe than in the United States, 
better served where municipalities rather | 
than individuals lead in solving housing | 
problems. | 


That the cost is repaid to the nation | 
in more promising form than large 


money profits needs but an observing 
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eye to note, Pass as I did at Oslo from | 
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HOW TO BE A 
GREAT BIOGRAPHER 











ITHIN the past month we have been well-nigh 

bogged down with biography. We ‘have read 

“Palmerston” by Guadella, “Napoleon” by Lud- 
wig, “Cavour” big Thayer and now we are well along 
Ludwig’s life of the Kaiser. A publisher, who unlike 
most, tells the truth now and then, says that if you really 
want to make money writing these days, the thing to do 
is to spend about a month in the library and emerge with 
a manuscript that will give folks the low-down on the 
private life of somebody or other, if doesn’t matter much 
who it is. He even suggested a snappy book on the love 
life of Mary Baker Eddy. ' 

There can be no real kick about this mad rush to dig up 
the facts about the back-stairs carrying on of celebrated 
people. Almost any sort of biography is better than the 
majority of novels and the latter too are becoming so 
filled with detailed expositions of the intimacies of the 
author’s friends and acquaintances that if you know any 
boys or gals who are contemplating novel writing the 
safest thing to do is to act deaf and dumb when they are 
around. Otherwise you will awake one morning to find 
yourself infamous as the central figure in, “The. Man Who 
Was Practically A Bank Robber.” 

However if we were going to be a celebrity these days 
we would be mighty particular about what we set down 
on paper and the sort of letters we filed away. We haye 
no desire to provide a Roman holiday for any bright 
young biographer who ten years from now may be minded 
to snoop around among our private papers. : 

Of course it trick to 
biographical stuff. You pick out some’ character, prefer- 
ably an American, get a hand-book of psychoanalysis, kid 
the relatives of the deceased celebrity into thinking you 
are going to write something complimentary about the 
dear departed and: then go to it. Like this: 

“It was raining on that September day, sixty-five years 


is no great write this modern 


ago when the halls of the birth-place of Ebenezer Jose- 
phus Baldwin, America’s most famous elephant salesman, 
rang with the cries of a new-born infant. General Ulysees 
Simpson Grant was besieging Vicksburg. Emperor Max- 
millian was marching all over Mexico, Nicholas Murray 
Butler was beginning to run for President of Columbia 
Alvah 
statement on immortality. In the back-yard of the Bald- 
the bed- 


room of Mrs. Baldwin, the mother of our hero, a middle- 


and Thomas Edison was giving out his weekly 


win place immediately beneath the window of 


sized white elephant was playing around with a big mon- 
goose. So it was that the first object which the innocent 
blue eyes of Ebenezer fcll upon was the animal that later 
was to make his name known from one end of. our 
country to the other.” 

Now that you have rung in a lot of history stuff to 
Minne- 


show how well you have read Thomas Beer and 


gerod, you fly at the psychoanalytic stuff. Somewhere in 
the genealogy of the Baldwin family you are certain to 
come upon a good for nothing cousin who was shiitless 
and carried water for elephants in the circus. You must 
show how Ebenezer early in his career got a fixation on 
this cousin and was always hanging round the elephant 
coop with his worthless relative. Then you are stepping 
high, wide and easy with the story of how Ebenezer con- 
ceived the idea of going from door to door in his home 
town sclling clephants. You tell about his struggle in 
making the first sale and how he showed the sturdy Amer- 
ican stuff that was in him by refusing to get discouraged. 
Day after day he would go out with his sample book 
showing half-tone reproductions of the photographs of 
his best line of A No. 1 specials, featuring “Little Daisy,” 
very cute with the kiddies, just the thing to take the 
whole family out on, for a happy picnic in Roseland Park 
or a jog to the beaches. Or he would show a closeup 
of “Booby Boy,” who could keep the young folks at 
home by doing parlor tricks, an experienced trombone 
player and also qiite catsy with the castenets. And day 
after day he would come home and kiss his mother and 
say to her, “Never fear, Ba Ba” (this was what he 
called his mother, because he was filthy with good old- 
fashioned mother love) “I will succeed. The first ten 
or twelve sales are the hardest. After that we will live 
in the luxury to which our fine old American thrift and 
industry entitles us.” 

And then sure enough he makes his first, sale to Chaun- 
cey Depew who happened to be staying in the Central 
House and Traders’ Hotel in young Ebenezer’s home 
town and who chanced to be in the market for a flock 
of elephants. Encouraged by this success and resolved to 

»ve to the world that no power on earth could deflect 
a real product of American individualism from his ap- 
pointed course, Ebenezer goes on and on until his market 
has so expanded that he establishes retail cutlets through- 
out the country. Next comes the chapter called. “The 
Birth of the Chain Store Idea.” You tell how this bril- 
liant project came to Ebenezer one gloomy Sunday after- 
noon when he was delivering a “pep talk” to his clerks 
and .simply putting the price big on the sides of his ele- 


phants he ‘was abie to cut down his overhead at least 
forty-two per cent. His turnover grew by leaps and 
bounds. Within a year customers were struggling with 


the police reserves outside of “Ye Olde Busy Baldwin 
Plephant Shoppes.” 


Finally you wind up with a couple of*chapters on “The 
Man and His Personality.” You take a picture of Eben- 
ezer sitting on the front porch of his Newport home with 


one arm hung affectionately around the sneck of “Littie 
Daisy,” his first big success that he bought back from 
Chauncey Depew for purely sentimental»reasons and the 
other around that of his dear old mother who never lost 
faith in him throughout all those crowded years. And 
you ask him to give six pointers for success, beginning 
with “Young men, take'a field that isn’t crowded and 
stick to it,” "and ending with, “Mother love, devotion to 
God and ‘duty, and most of all perhaps the wonderful 
opportunities for individual effort that are locking at the 
door, of ‘every man in this country today—to these I 
attribute my outstanding success.” 

When yiu have finished, take 
typed around to press-agent and ask him to 
have the old man o. k. it. The press-agent will go to 
Ebenezer’s speakeasy and wake the outstanding success 
up and ask him to his initials on the margin. Ii 
the old drunk gets stubborn you go around yourself and 
make a scene. Tell him that unk comes across, by 
God, you will write the truth about how he stole “Littl 
Daisy” from his cousin and skinned Chauncey Depew on 


the manuscript eneatly 
I 


Ebenezer’s 


scrawl 


ss he 


the transaction and how you know darn well that he is 

so all-fired mean to his mother that the poor thing hasn’t 
, g 

had a black dress six years and that furthermore vou 


have inside dope that three-quarters of his elephants had 
rickets 
In this way you get to be a literary person and will 
be known all around town as one. of the most’ brilliant 
of the younger biographers, with a keen insight into the 
ways ‘of dumb animals. 
MeAlister Coleman 
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- How War Must Go 





“ 
OLFGANG GOETHE informs us 
W that it is good to think upon 
| the “thing” but it is better to 
| think upon the “way of accomplish- 
|} ment”. “Das Was bedenke, mehr bed- 
jenke Wie”. Too often social idealists, 
who have seen with dismay, the imper- 
lative need of refashioning institutions, 
| have contented themselves with the vi- 
| sion, and failed in the program. They 
| have been long on talk,’ and short on 
‘technique. Indeed, radicalism has fallen 
into direpute, I am convinced, because of 
| the ineptitude of the “professors”. They 
' have conceived their function to be that 
of universal cosmic coaches, not real 
players in the give and take of eco- 
|nomic circumstance. Yet let me hasten 
!to add that a development of a cer- 
tain hard surface to the minds of on- 
| coming reformers is encouraging in its 
| promise of more immediate accomplish- 
ment. 
| War is obscene, morally debasing, 
| cruel, costly, biologically deleterious, eco- 
nomically unprofitable—wasteful of life, 
| hope and wealth—and yet what are you 
going to do about it? 
| There are two immediately practical 
things that can be done about it: out- 
law war; disarm. These solutions have 
been’ forged laboriously as the product 
of many minds. They are vest sum- 
marized today in two books one by an 
| Englishman, one by an American: “Gen- 
eral Disarmament or War?” by Rennie 
Smith, Socialist member of the British 
Parliament: “The Outlawry of War,” 
Clark and Co., Chicago, by Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, editor of the Christian 
Century. Both are incisive, hard, ideal- 
istic and practical. 

Rennie Smith’s Book accepts Lord 
Gray’s testimony, “The economic growth 
of armaments in Europe, the sense of 


insecurity and fear caused by them—it | 


was these that made war inevitable” as 
the evidence of an expert. And he sup- 
plies Lord Gray’s assertion with the sia- 
tistical substance needed to give it weight 
and momentum. His is an erudite book, 
a statesman’s note-book. Yet this little 
book is alive with emotion. Smith wants 
| mankind to see that there is no middle 
ground. It is either general disarma- 
ment, or war. He explodes the current 
lie of professional warriors that a na- 
tion may arm and still have peace. If 
civilmation does not destroy armaments, 
armaments will destroy civilization. 
The aim of Mr. Morrison's book is to 
present four theses: “one, that the prob- 
lem of war must be disentangled from 
all other controversies, and a_ second, 
that war is an institution,—legal, es- 
tablished, samctified, and dupreme; a 
third, that it can be abolished cnly by 
disestablishing it, by casting it out of 
the legal system: of the nations in which 
it is entrenched; and the fourth, that its 
| disestablishment 
only by establishing in its place an ‘nsti- 
| tution of peace conceived not under po- 
| litical but under juridical categories.” 
Here is a definite practical program. 
In fact, Mr. Morrison's theses are already 
the warp and woof of certain ‘ state” 
papers; Senator Borah’s famous resolu- 
tion in the Senate of the United States 
and Dr. Loudon’s oration before the 
| League of Nations both drive toward the 
outlawry of war. 
| We know that neither Mr. Smith’s 
| solution nor Mr. Morrison's soiution will 
end war, but they, will go a long way 
|toward ending it, and they present the 
only immediate practical steps. 


| 





A Penetrating Novel 


| LUSTY and penetrating novel is 
A turned out by Harvey Ferguson in 
“Wolf Song,” published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. Here is a picture of New Mex- 
'ico in 1840, or thereabout, when it was 
old Mexico and red hot. No Albert B. 
Falls moved across its brown plains and 
painted canyons then and its Mexicans 
wore silver bangles, nct the brass checks 
lof the benevolent copper companies. 
The characters Fergusson has chosen— 


can be made effective | 


By M. H. Hedges 


-a blond god from Kentucky, a sensuous 
| Senorita and her proud pa, and attending 
Mexicanos, priests, Indiansand mountain 
'men—have been played with before by 
various writers, usually with disastrous 


previous works might suspect, wields no 
gooey pen of a Zane Gray, There is life 
in every line of this too short novel. 
There is penetration, deep and satisfying 
in every chapter. 

This vigorous material 
beautifully. As Sam De Witt has said, 


epic and pipic. 
forceful and passionate. 


him and in the end does him no good, is 
continued here. It has appeared before 
in Fergusson’s works, but in “Wolf Song,” 


he takes this man from Kentucky, who 


family of a wealthy Mexican. 
son describes the result this way: 

“Antagonists who could neither tri- 
umph, they struggled in a grip neither 
could break. . .” 5 


Bert Mac Donald 


Lindy’s “We” And Others 


‘Tie flight of Charles Augustus I ind- 


Fergus- 





bergh, from New York to Paris 

grows dim in the cwver-burdened 
consciousness of America, what with the 
succeeding achievements of other flyos 
and his own weakness ir 


results. But Fergusson, as readers of his | 


is presented | 


there are three kinds of poetry—lyric, | 
This is all three, lofty, | 


The plaintive note that a gal bewilders 
the man she picks on, that she baffles | 


it is brought to its highest pitch. Here | 


should have had some manner of squaw | 
to wife, and pitches him into the feudal | 


rh 3 ‘ fix 
Cover-design by Boris Artz 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 


| his reception frorn him. To immortalize 
this flight he has written a book called 

“We,” published by Putnam. This in- 
| Significant volume only helps to push 
that flight into the hazy past. 

Hector Bolitho writes a novel wish 
much charm in “Solemn Boy,” published 
by Doran. It is a simple narrative 
dealing with the relative merits of friend- 


permitting a'ship and love, the author throwing his 
gang of politicians aud jingoes to steal 


weight on the side of the former. The 
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we were using this space tor talks 

between the editors and_ readers 
of The New Leader, letters from “all 
parts of the country have been coming 
in, indicating a live interest in the pa- 
per that is most heartening. From 
Georgia one subscriber writes: 

“I have read every word in The New 
Leader. I feel both highly entertained 
and instructed by perusing such able, 
clean and fearless exposition of the evil 
;days in which we live. It seems a pitiful 
; waste of time to take in the pictures 
,of various murders and the drool about 
\‘crime waves’, the chief dope of the old- 
‘line papers when one can read the really 
, Significant news of our times gathered 
| by your contributors.” 


Se we announced last week that 








All the way from Clemscot, Oklahoma, 
comes a letter from an old subscriber 
describing the tragic conditions of un- 
employment in the oil fields there, the 
plight of the farmers and voicing the 
wish that The New Leader cou'd reach 
more and more of the laborers and far- 
mers of the State. “If we had some way 
of reaching them through the columns 
of your paper, I am sure we could win 
them away from this fake ‘Coolidge 
prosperity’ to the truths of Socialism.” 


A New York newspaperman who, un- 
known to his colleagues is just about 
as radical as they come, was talking 
about The New Leader to a rroup of 
his cronies the other day. “A lot of us 
who are regularly employed on the staffs 
of city papers are missing a real news 
source by not reading The New Leader 
every week. Whatever some of you may 
think about its economic and political 
point of view The New Leader is con- 


sistently printing most important news , 


stories that the old-line papers leave 
out, not necesarily because the editors 
disapprove of the subjects but simply 


because they are in ignorance of what! 


‘is going on. On The New Leader staff 


}are men and women in close contact 
| with the labor movement not just of 
|New York City but everywhere in Amer- 
'fea,- They are turning out copy that 
| ts literally crammed with the latest facts 
|about the one most’ significant social 
force in the country today. And we 
'don’t get this material. When will we 
wake up to what is happening right 
under our noses?” 





For ourselves we want to know when 
some men and women in the labor and 
socialist movement will wake up to the 
| possibilities that their own press holds 
;for bringing to them every week news 
| that closely touches their lives and hap- 
|Piness. Certainly as the speaker quoted 
; above pointed out, they are not getting 
| this information in the capitalist press. 
j}It just isn’t there and as long as the 
old-line editors can get away with big 
|}circulation statements by printing fluff- 
| duff about beauty contest winners, prize- 
|fights and the drab doings of middle- 
| class society, they are not at all likely 
|to go looking for the sort of material 
| that The New Leader offers. But that is 
pong reason why our own people who look 
| to the building of a better sort of society 
|Should be content with such applesauce 
as the big circulation sheets dish out. 
Tell the folks who think the way you 
do, how necessary is The New Leader to 
any intelligent understanding of the 
, days we live in. Get their subscriptions 
|and send them along. Remember that 
next to food, shelter and clothing, the 
greatest necessity for a civilized man or 
woman is an informed opinion on the 
forces and events that are making his or 
her environment what it is. 


We doff our editorial hats to 
young Mark Khinoy of Sunnyside, 
Long Island, who has had the good 
sense to quit handling the Saturday 
Evening Post in favor of The New 
Leader.. Incidentally he is making 
more money and better friends by 
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ybasheff for. “Gay-Neck” 
(Dutton & Co.) 


scene, laid in New Zealand and Australia, | 
is described with a quiet understanding | 
for the physical beauty of these coun-, 
tries. 

While dealing with the boyhood of his 
two principal characters, Bolitho is on 
firm ground. Then, they are portrayed | 
with a sympathetic hand, but when they 
emerge into manhood, the picture is not 
so sure. Mainly, this book gives an ex- 
cellent glimpses of two boys emerging 
from the pioneer state. 


! 

the change. Ever since he decided 
to take on The New Leader he has 
sold more copies of the paper than | 
he had previously been selling cop- 
ies of The Post. and he has the 
great satisfaction of knowing that 
he is not helping in the distribution | 
of mental garbage. | 


Here’s a tip to other of our younger) 
friends who want to follow Mark’s ex- | 
ample. The New Leader will sell and 
sell more regularly than any other five | 
cent weekly once you let the workers | 
who live along your route know that you 
are handling it. We offer to any dealer 
who will route The New Leader regu- | 
larly COPIES OF THE NEW LEADER ! 
FOR TWO WEEKS FREE OF CHARGE. , 

Get aboard this boys. It means money 
in your pockets. It means coming in 
'contact with the real folks in your com- | 
munity. It means building up good will 
that will count heavily in your success | 
all along the line. Send in your name 
and address today to The New Leader, 7 
East 15th street, New York City and 
we will see to it that you get your papers 
to take out next week. 


You know Jim Oneal’s writings. You 
have followed them in the columns of 
The New Leader and in book form, too. 
Hardly a week goes by but what this 
office receives some word of high praise 
for the clairity of style, the vigor of 
| presentation and the real scholarship 
shown in everything that Oneal writes. 
He is the outstanding historian of the 
American labor movement. His knowl- 
|edge of the backgrounds of American 
history, the only sort of American his- 
tory that has any true significance for 
‘the future, the history of the common 
| man in America, is pgofound. Now we 
are glad to announce that within a few 
weeks there will appear in the columns 
| of The New Leader, Oneal’s latest work, 
| history of America written from the 
| worker's standpoint. Such a history has 
|been greatly needed for tHese many 
| years. It comes at a time when a knowl- 
| edge of the social and economic set- 
jtings of the American scene is abso- 
| lutely essential in the labor and so- 


| Cialiss movement. Oneal will discuss 
such matters as the colonization of 
America and point out the conflicting 


elements between the love of adventure 
and the greed for gain that arose in 
the early days; he will give a new slant 
on the real causes of the Revolution and 
the Civil War, consider the rise of the 
“New Capitalism” and glance at mod- 
ern tendencies in the labor movement 

A real treat for readers young and 
}ald. This material with its hundreds of 
references for further reading, its sug- 
gestions for discussions, its countless 
guide-posts to new thinking on old sub- 
jects will be published exclusively in The 
New Leader. If you are not now a sub- 
{scriber you can assure yourself of ob- 
taining every installment of Oneal’s his- 
tory by sending in your subscription to- 
| day If you are already a subscriber 
show this to a friend who will not want 
to miss any of these important series. 

All the way from important contri- 
butions on the heroic struggle of labor 


in the past to the comprehensive re- 
port of the movement of labor for free- 
dom today, The New Leader ‘s setting 
Standards in labor journalism. It is 
your paper You can have a real say 
in its management through joining The 
New Leader Publishing Association 
Every member of the Socialist Party is 
eligible to membership in this group 
Thirty new members joined at our last 


meeting. The dues are but $1.00 a year 
The opportunities for dofmg a real ser- 
; vice to the cause are great The con- 
|tacts that you will make will be of in- 
terest. Why not decige now to join The 
New Leader Association and come along 
} with us on this most fascinating of ad- 
} ventures 


‘ | The Office Window | 
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ID you know that there were “the equivalent of 
D ii: human ‘slaves .toiling for each American 
working man and helping him to produce?” If 

you didn’t know it, you ought to, and now you do, ‘so 
you can’t plead ignorance any more. 
Hearst’s Chicago Herald-Examiner tells us all about 
it*in an editorial advertisement for the Power Trust pub- 
lished the day before Labor Day. It’s very interesting 
to us fellow workers who didn’t suspicion that we had 
all these slaves working for and with us. Very inter- 
esting. 
For instance,” 800,000,000 horsepower is now used in 
the United States, which is equivalent to the labor of 
over EIGHT BILLION MEN, times more than 
the entire population of the eartth today. In fact, we've 
got so much horsepower hitched to manpower that an 
English lord who has been over here looking us over, 


has found out some remarkable things about us; things 


four 


we haven’t discovered ourselves yet, which isn’t strange, 
seeing how we have to give up so much brain power 
trying to figure out whether Dempsey will do up Tunney 
or Tunney where the next reel of the 
Movie Mystery will end. 

Among other things his lordship found out about us 
noble Americans is that none of Uncle Sam’s children 
“lifts anything—nobody sweats” any more. When I read 
for our sweatless miners, farmers, 


For isn’t it nice not to sweat? 


Dempsey, or 


” 


that, I said “hurrah 
steel workers, et cetra. 
I’ll tell the 

Then the lord found two men working with an electro- 


world it is. 4 


magnet, doing the work formerly done by 128 men, one 
man in a steel plant doing the work of 40 men; an 
electric car unloader emptying a car of grain in* five 
minutes, whereas before “the same work used to keep a 
swarm of shovelers busy fer an hour.”* And 
everywhere his lordship turned. He was staggered at our 
efficiency and lack of sweatability, and no one can Liam@ 


so it was 


him. 

I also find that the farmers are doing everything by 
electricity, and their wives the same, also the same with 
the merry wives of the working men. 

“Gee,” says I, “but ain’t we American workingmen and 
women the And I was happy as 
a morning lark until, toward the end of the advertise- 
that still several million 
denied all these 
blessings of superpower, especially when throughout the 


2” 


It’s of all creation 


ment, I found out there were 


American working women who were 


editorial it was impresed on me how cheap it all was— 
it was just being given away for the public good by the 
benevolent big bizz boys who own our power plants and 
elect statesmen. 

This being the truth, “What’s hurting these working ’ 
women who are refusing to own a few slaves and therévy = “4 
quit slaving themselves?” I says. It’s like this, I found ° 
out: “As long as women are content to BE‘ slaves,” 
says the ed-ad “instead of OWNING SLAVES, they will 
probably be allowed to continue at it.” 

Now what do you think of a lot of fool women like 
that, preferring to be slaves instead of owning slaves? It’s 
enough to make the angels weep the way human beings 
act, ain’t it? 


our 


“Helping” Nicaragua 


On March 31 of this year,.J. Seligman and Company 
cf New York, loaned $1,000,000 to the Diaz Government 
of Nicaragua. Interest, 6 percent per annum. 


Security, first; All revenues from export taxes on 
coffee; a 50 per cent increase in customs on tobacco, 
wine and liquor and a 12% per cent increase in all 


other import duties. 

Second: A mortgage on 50 per cent of the surplus 
of the National Treasury revenues. A mortgage on all 
the capital stuck of the National Bank of Nicaragua; 
mortgage on the entire capital stock Of the Railroad at 
Nicaragua. 

Third: Transfer to New York of the deposits of the 
Nicaraguan Railroad in Canadian banks, amounting to 
$400,000, for the benefit of the credit givers. 

Fourth: One million dollars thusly secured, is only to 
be expended for maintenance of arms to keep Diaz on 
the ioh as self-determined President of Nicaragua. 

Making these and other loans safe for Seligman and 
bucuicr, vic Culteu States maimtains a force of marines 
in Nicaragua at the expense of the American people, in- 
cluding the gentle reader. 

_— 

Recently these marines killed some 300 Nicaraguans. 
Experience in the World War shows that, it costs $25,000 
to kill a professional killer. Taking it for granted that it 
to kill a professional killer than an amateur 
killer, let us assume that it only took $10,000 to kill one of 


costs mort 


those Nicaraguan “rebels.” Three hundred corpses multi- 
plied by $10,000 makes three million dollars. 

Now I submit that spending three million dollars to 
secure the much secured loan of $1,000,000 of Seligman 
and Company extended to the Government of Nicaragua 


in which we are not represented, is poor business. Killing 
Nicaraguans may be right ethically, it may be right mor- 
ally, but I'll be switched if I can see where it pays us 
financially 
Besides, if Seligman and Company know of nor better 
way of making these Nicaraguans “selig,” than by shoot- 
ing them full of holes, let them pay for the Salvation by 
Salvos. 


Another Great Man Dead 


J. Ogden Armour, once the mightiest cow, pig and 
sheep killer on earth, has followed Judge Elbert H. Gary 
and General Leonard Wood into that land from whence 
no man, super or otherwise, ever returneth, 

Yet. strange as it may seem, the world rolls on and 
on. This the pitiless world does though three of the 
very greatest captains of capitalism pass away within a 
week of each other. 

That they were all “great,” I know, because all their 
papers said so, yet the breath is hardly out of their 
bedies before their names are off the front pages for 
keeps. In another week none but their closest kin and 
friends will remember that they ever lived, toiled and 
“succeeded so magnificently” in this vale of tears. De- 
spite the splendor of their mausoleums, none of the 
three will ever be more than ghosts of names in history, 

For the human race is a strange race. It does not 
eternal heroes out of the men who, living, it 
cringed to, fawned upon, envied and obeyed, but out of % 
those it tortured to Geath in defense of things as they 
are. Not Croesus, Caesar and Caiaphas, but Buddha, : . 
Christ and Cenfucius are the supreme eternal heftoes | 
of humanity—net the hard men, but the leving men, 

Truly there is more truth than poetry in the « 
“What profits it a man though he gain the whole 


yet lose his own sonl?’ a 
Adam Coaldigger — 


a 


make its 
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| The Week On Stage 
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“The Mikado” in 


TS 






the Ames Manuner—A Play 
- of Gangster Life Reveals the Greater 
Prison—“‘Mary Dugan” and Others 


the deserted music pit from which he 
now speaks. 
The verdict was unanimous in favor 
of Mary Dugan, played by Ann Hard- 
ing With her usual consummate skill and 
intelligence. Next for honorable men- 
tion should come Arthur Hohl, who as 
District Attorney Galway, really seemed 
to have his heart set on obtaining a 
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_ By Joseph T. Shipley 


of course, 


Purple striped trous- 


is @ more subtle type of absenteeism, 
a preparatory type. Here in New York, 
for example, is the man who, failing at 
law, discovers how to sell real estate 
where the city is about to buy, at great 
profit to the latest purchaser; having 
connections, he remembers 
a lawyer and blossoms forth 
And there is—as the sharp- 
of Victorian bubbles reminds 
é who stuck to his desk and 
to sea, but who polished the 
doorknob so carefullee that now he is 


The, present Gilbert 
and Sullivan offering—may there always 
be one!—in the hands of the excellent 
Mr. Amesfi is “The Mikado”, which the 
anxious British ordered stopped in a 
crisis, lest it offend the Japanese am- 
bassador—who remarked that his coun- 
try appreciated its excellent satire—of 
the English! 

Of the new plays this week, those that 
present basic problems of importance do 
so either in farce or iri, matinee only. 
“The Command to Love”, at the Long- 
acre, involves many nationalities in its 
translation and its activities, showing 
the power of sex in the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. Love has made 
several empires; sex has undone even 
more. The relations of the sexes are 
discussed (that word applies, rather than 
dramatized) in the matinees of the 
Grand Street Follies Company, in “En- 
emies and Lovers” at the Little. ~ This 
play from the Russion of Artzybasheff 
presents most effectively the acting of 
Leo Bulgakov, but § talks _ lengthily 
through the problems of marriage. 
“Enchanted isle”, at the Lyric, is rath- 
er a single-handed exploit, for Ida 
Hoyt Chamberlain is responsible for 
book; music, and lyrics; its theme is, 
as in most musical comedies, unimport- 


week deat rather with the individual. 


tional, presents the question of guilt in- 
ing in murder, when the relationship 


ate legal ceremony. As the young lady | 
(Ann Harding) is reyealed in such a/| 
light as to seem most pure despite her 
off-color status, interest falls chiefly 
upon the effective side sketches of wit- 
nesses, and upon the novel technique by. 
which the audience becomes the jury. 
“Four Walls”, John Golden’s first ven- | 
ture into this type of drama, and the | 
best of his producing career, builds a) 
tense play to a true climax, in the ef-| 
forts of a gang leader, just out of jail, | 
to understand the world and live up to} 
his pew ideas. Acted by Muni Wisen- | 
frehd, this character rises into signifi- | 
ofa as the outstanding creation of the | 

eek’s dramatic offerings. 
Each Man His Own Jailer | 

At the John Golden Theatre, John | 
Golden is presenting a play of truth and 
power, “Four Walls”, by Dana Burnet | 
and George Abbott. The problem of 
the adjustment. of an individual to his 
environment, of the inevitable and life- 
long struggle between the one that we 
were and the many around us, man and 
society, is viewed through the eyes of | 
@ powerful and sincere youth. Lusty | 
Frieda and other companions have led | 
Benny Horowitz into questionable ways; 
as leader of the Gas House gang he 
has been frequently suspected, but cov- 
ered his trail well until, caught with a 
concealed weapon, he is given five years | 
in jail. There: he works well, is made 
president of the prison reform league, | 
and determines so to live as never to | 
be sent back. | 
Outside, his old friends are waiting | 
for Benny, though his former rival has 
organized the Gas House Gang into the 
East Sidé-Political and Social Club, and 
more suavely pursues more profitable 
ways. Benny, with ‘a job as auto 
mechanic, shuns the old crowd . . . for 
a time. He is free, he declares: free. 
But alas!, man’s freedom does not de- 
pend upon the presence or absence of 
walls; nor can he achieve liberty by run- 
ning away from his fears. On the roof 
with Prieda. Benny struggles through 
his philosophy. He looks across at the 
great boxes that are the skyscrapers of 
New York, prisons where the workers 
are in for life, and he views Himself as 
one who, with toilers throughout the 
world, must rise to lead the storm that 
shall tear down these walls. In quick 
revulsion, however, Benny goes beyond 
this bomb philosophy to see ‘hat the 
prison is within his soul, that man must 
rise to a spiritual freedom on which 
alone can material liberty be based. 
This country, with all the form of phys- 
ical freedom granted in the early 
amendments to its Constitution, has 
moved industrially and politically to the 
type of serfdom its spiritual level has 


} 
| 


| 


But Benny is not left to work out 
his personal salvation so easily. A sud- 
den tussle at the swift challenge and 
threat of his rival results in’ Benny's 





_Were talking the other day 

about the various phases of ab- 
commonplace; 
absentee mayor who con- 
busiest city in the world for 
while jaunting through 


sweater on the 
beach” of Lido. Then there 


£ = significant new offerings of tne’ 


“The Trial of Mary Dugan” at the Na-|two groups: those who are Gilbert and 
volved in a‘domestic entanglement, end-|have not yet heard any of the operas. 


has not been sanctified by the appropri- | 4t least of the performance. 


heaving “The Monk” to his death. With ought to occupy an aisle seat in the| 
Frieda’s aid, Benny gets through the |first row of the orchestra, rather than |L 


grilling of the police safely . . . but. 
Here the authors choose, rather than 
Showing the prison of Benny’s mind, to 
present the more obvious hold Frieda 
who has lied te save him, intends to 
keep firmly, for life. To achieve his 
full freedom, Benny yields himself to 
the law. . . being then, prisoner, most 
Spiritually free. 

This outline reveals a telling story, but 
leaVes out all the color with which it is 
most effectively surrounded, and the 
truth and power of the acting. The 
East Side background, from Jewish 
home, with perpetually pregnant neigh- 
bors, to cheap cafes, is excellently por- 
trayed; even the inevitable marriage- 
broker comes in—with a splendid mo- 
ment for Jacob Frank. Recruited in 
number from the Jewish Art stage, the 
company as a whole is powerful, al- 
though the convention of unrestgaint 
that characterizes the Jewish theatre 
somewhat overcolors the work of Bella 
Finkle. There is no trace of this in 
the performance of Muni Wisenfrend, 
who captures every fibre of the person- 
ality of Benny Horowitz, the gangster 
gone good. Jeanne Greene, in the more 
obvious type role of the gang’s girl, 
makes the part real by her pert perform- 
ance, and Clara Langsner maintains the 
minor key throughout her touching pic- 
ture of the mother. Altogether the play, 
while here and there, as in the entrances 
and exits of Act One, displaying certain 
lapses from technical smoothnuss, is a 
sound and touching dramatic portrait 
of a vivid character. 


“The Town of Titipu 


I do not consider myself a competent 
critic of Gilbert and Sullivan. They are 
too much in my blood; I am too largely 
like them. Like the machines where 
you drop in a coin and out comes the 
candy, let fall a note and out—pain- 
fully flat perhaps, but hopeful—comes 
Sullivan. Whisper a word, and forth 
ripples Gilbert. There was one crisis 
when at eight I first heard one of their 
operas: “Pinafore”. There was a sec- 
ond when I found I could score on the 
test for Gilbert fans. (Some day I'll 
reprint that test here.) There was a 
|third when I found that the Victrola 
|company had records of the whole of 
|The Mikado”. And new ones eWery 
| time there’s a new production., No 
I am hardly aloof enough to criticize 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 


However, who is? So far as I have 
met them, humans are divisible into 








| Sullivan fans, and those who somehow 


But one can speak, if not of the play, 


And at the Royale, Winthrop Ames is 
giving a royal reception to “The Mik- 
ado”. Less directly aimed toward a 
single foible in its satire, the play is per- 
haps the prettiest of them all. “Io- 
lanthe” is freshly charming, “Patience” 


sian folk songs; Joseph Szigeti, violin- | 
ist; Lenora Sparkes, soprano—formerly | son’s division in the Civil War, saw “My 
| Maryland” at Jolson’s Theatre the other 

Captain Meacham took part in 
fighting arottid Frederick, Md., 
|which is the locale of “My Maryland”, 
|and distinctly.recalls Miss Frietchie’s 
| waving the Stars and Stripes while the | 


of the Metropolitan Opera House; Wil- 
liam Durieux, 
famed pianist, 
School, in ,pantomimic interpretations. 
A course ticket to these six concerts is 
being sold. 








conviction, regardless of the question 
of guilt or innocence. A perfect dist- 
rict attorney. 
—E. L. 
y 





The Theatre Guild has bought a sec- 
ond play from Eugene O'Neill, “Strange 
Interlude”. The piece has been sold 
under an option for several months. The 
other O’Neill play held by the Guild is 
“Marco Millions”. It will be produced» 








KATHERINE CORNELL 
In “The Letter,” opening Monday at 
The Moroseo Theatre. 





in a few months. . 

“Strange Interlude” is one of the long- 
est, (“Back To Methuselah” is probably 
its chief competitor,) plays ever written. 
It is in nine acts and of such length 
that when it is.produced performances 
will probably start about 6 P. M. The 
Guild is making arrangements to produce 
this play later in the season. 





“Murray Hill’, the new play by Les- 
lie Howard, opens in Philadelphia this 
week preliminary to its New York en- 
gagement under the direction of the 
Messrs. Shubert. The cast is headed by 
Mr. Howard, who staged ‘the production; 
Genevieve Tobin and Glenn Anders. 
Simultaneously “Murray Hill” begins its 
sixth week by the Clive Players at the 
Copley Theatre, Boston. 





Instead of opening in New York next 
week, the Messrs. Shubert announced 
that “Bonita”, their newest operetta, will 
play Washington, and that the New 
York premiere will take place the week 
of October 3rd. 





Whose New 


Lee Shubert announces he has ac- L } 
Erlanger’s 





GEORGE M. COHAN 


Musical Comedy, 








“The 
Merry Malones,” opens Monday at 
Theater. 





quired for American presentation the 





reigning London comedy success, “and | 
So To Bed”. The play, based on the 
diary of Samuel Pepys, will be inter- 
preted here by the original English cast 
which will include: Mary Gray, Yvonne 
Arnaud, Fred O’Donovan, A. H. Storie, 
Bryan Shaw, Gyles Isham, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Berge Freeman, Joyce Chancellor, 


in over half a 





an for 


ant. 


are intended to reach the students and | 


high prices charged at the concert halls. | 


cellist; Elly Ney, the | night. 
and the Denishawn | the 


century. 





in London. 


| period, has not been acted in New York 


James B. Fagan, the English producer 
and playwright, is here to stage “And So 
To Bed,” the English comedy hit which 
‘ r 10 months 

Mary Newnham Davis and Charles Bry- |brought with him two new plays, one of 
| which he finished on the voyage, and 
ae |also various pieces loaned by English 

People’s Symphony Concerts will give |museums for display purposes in con- 
a course of six concerts, consisting of |nection with the comedy based on the 
world famed soloists. These concerts|diary of Samuel Pepys. 
furniture and theatrical props are ex- 
workers, artists, teachers and profes-|pected very shortly,as are the rest of 
sionals, who cannot afford to pay the|the original London company. 
“And So To Bed” also is running in 


He 


The scenery, 


They will be held at the Municipal Au- | Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm and Am- 
ditorium, in the Washington Irving High | sterdam. 

School, Irving place and 16th street. cxtenttppesciilion 

The soloists are: Nina Tarasova, in Rus- | Captain John Meacham, who com- | 


manded a company in Stonewall Jack- 


delicately deft “The Mikado” | Confederate troops marched by her 
prettily prankful. And into its spirit Walter Hampden is rehearsing three | home. 
as = oe joyously entered. | plays concurrently at the present time. | dae apie i ated 

ichio Ito, always in good taste, moves} They are Ibsen’s “ i i 
the dancers through colorful harmonies Fecnte’ with which yA pg aed his | CAMpaign Meetings 
of humorous rhythm; fan and gown and | fifth consecutive season in New York at of Socialist Party 
setting blend. And, when Nanki-Poo Hampden’s Theatre on Monday evenine. J y 
embraces Yum-Yum (who would not call | October 3rd; Philip Messinger’s “A New : et” ono y 10th 
Lois Bennett so!), the lanterns lov-|Way to Pay Old Debts,” in which he will Pg ig By Pina A a Speakers, 


ingly embrace them with their glow. 
Altogether, a performance whose design- 
ing is unsurpassed. 


Of the women, Vera Ross has unde- 
niably the best voice; her Katisha wells 
with majestic power. Of the men, Wil- 
liam Williams lacks a suggestion of 
depth beneath his sweet tones as Nanki- 
Poo, but all the others all but equal t 
golden echoes of our memories. John 
Barclay is the lofty Emperor; William 
C. Gordon the Lord High Everything 
Else, who sings a rich’ bass and allows 
his nobility to be insulted with bribes; 
and Fred Wright a Lord High Execu- 


act the famous role of Sir Giles Over- 
reache; and “Hamlet”. 
of “A New Way” will begin soon after 


entation, while “Hamlet” will enter the 
bill a little later in the season. 
Messinger play, a comedy of the Jacobean 


——— 


Special matinees 


‘An Enemy of the People” is in pres- and Broadway. 





The Ulanoff, Molly 
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tioner whose execution is excellent, he 
being a mine of bubbling entertainment | 
with a mien of sober sorrow. 

There is but one “Gilbert and Sulli- 
van”, and Winthrop Ames is holding the 


Mary Dugan Acquitted 

A verdict of not guilty was returned in | 
the “Trial of Mary Dugan” in part 31 
of the Supreme Court, in session at the 
National Theatre, 41st street west of | 
Broadway. The verdict was cheered by 
the courtroom, as well as by the audi- | 
ence. The trial is such a thrilling affair 
that it is being presented again every 
night and some afternoons. It looks as 
though it will go on for a year or more. 

This is the kind of a mystery play | 
where you can’t tell who committed the 
murder until the last act. We can’t re- || 
member when we last saw a mystery 
drama whose mystrey couldn’t be solved 
along about the time the first curtain 
had been up five minutes. But “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan” kept us guessing. | 

It is only fair to report, however, that 
Deputy Inspector Ben Stolberg, who ac- 
companied us to the show, singled out || 
the culprit before the first act was over. | 

Bayard Veiller’s current courtroom 
thriller is enhanced by a few simple yet 
effective innovations. The entire play 
takes place in the courtroom. There is 
no lowering or raising of curtains. The | 
lawyers, judges, accused and witnesses | 
file in and out as sessions are begun or 
adjourned. The audience is in the jury | 
box. To complete the illusion, the direc- 
tor ought to see to it that the usHhftrs, | 
though they are all charming ladies, are 
replaced by court attendants in full re- | 
galia. Then the foreman of the jurys 








Katharine Cornell, John Buckler, Burton M 


MANHATTAN MARY 


Paul Frawley and others. 


Harry Tyler, George Farren and others. 
MY PRINCESS (SHUBERT)—an cperetta, book 


mund Romberg, with Hope Hampton, 
Ceeley, Robert Woolsey and others. 


George Rosener, with Leo G. Carroll, Anne 





BLACK VELVET (LIBERTY)—a play by 
Arthur Byron, Leona Hogarth and others. 


BONITA—a musical version of the Augustus 
Edward Locke, lyrics by Harry B. Smith an 
Lora Sonderson and others. 


ROMANCING ’ROUND (LITTLE)—a play by Con 
Ralph Morgan, Peggy Conway, Beatrice Blinn, 
Fleming Ward, C. T. Davis and others. 


THE MERRY MALONES (ERLANGER’S)—a 
George M. Cohan, with Polly Walker, Alan E 
Frank Otto, Dorothy Whitmore and Robinson 


Tuesday, September 27 
Bernauer and R. Oesterreicher, adapted by A 


son, Doris Rankin, Russ Whytal, T. Wigney 


Wednesday, September 28 
JIMMIE’S WOMEN—a comedy by Myron C. Faga 


. and others. 





Weingart. 


Friday, Sept. 23, 8:00 p. m., McDougall 
- — = meet * — - ] 





The Coming Week’s Openings 


THE LETTER (MOROSCO)—a play by Somerset Maugham, with 


cEvilly, Eva Boyne, 


James Vincent, Sam Kim, Allan Jeayes and others. 


(APOLLO)—a musical comedy, book by Wil- 
liam K. Wells and George White, lyries by B. G. De Sylva and 
Lew Brown, music by Ray Henderson, with Ed Wynn, Ona Mun- 
son, Harland Dixon, George White, MeCarthy Sisters, Lou Holtz, 


THE SHANONS OF BROADWAY (MARTIN BECK)—a comedy by 
James Gleason, with Mr. Gleason, Lucille Webster, Perey Moore, 


by Edward Sheldon 


and Dorothy Donnelly, lyries by Dorothy Donnelly, musie by Sig- 
Donald 


Meek, Leonard 


SPEAKEASY (MANSFIELD)—a melodrama by Edward Knoblock and 


Shoemaker, Dorothy 


Hall, Arthur Vinton, Edward Woods and others. 


Willard . Robertson, with 


Thomas «play by 
1 musie by Sigmund 


Romberg, with Alice Fischer, John Rutherford, Joseph Macauley, 


rad Westervelt, with 
Theodore Westman, 


musical comedy by 


cdwards, Mary Jane, 


Newbold. 
> 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN (SELWYN)—a play from the German of R. 


very Hopwood, with 


Miriam Hopkins, Alison Skipworth, Leyla Georgie, Evan Simp- 


Percival and others. 


n, with Minna Gom- 


bel, Charles Abe, Henry Mortimer, Roy Gordon, Gavin Gordon 














Samuel E. Beardsley, August Claessens, 
Tim Murphy, A. N. Weinberg. 
Friday, Sept. 23, 8:00 p. m., 94th street 
Speakers, Esther Fried- 
man, Pierre De Nio. 
Friday, Sept. 23, 8:00 p. m., Broome 


and Clinton streets. Speakers, Samuel 





| 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
} 


off. (Speakers report at 4215 Third ave- ~ 7 _— 7 ‘ 
=. . BERTRAND RUSSELL’S LECTURE on OCT. 4 
Friday, Sept. 30, 8:0 p. m., Wilkins and a - 
gy le gar agg ag — Tickets now on sale—$2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 50c. 
’ . ’ re yOSS- 
waith, Murray Gross. ; 
BROOKLYN 
Williamsburg > 7m - =~ 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 8:00 p. m., Have- | oat . 
meyer and South 3rd streets. Speakers, . ¥: s [ LABOR TEMPLE 
ag ne sal. a. tee Young Writer’s Gr oup 14th Street and Second Ave. 
. . é j * . . a] ~y “e 242? Fas tree 
© thay Bayt, 30, 8:00 = me. Mave Community Church F sama =. “4 Oech 1997 
meyer and South 4th street. 12 Park Avenue, New York City ese? * ept. «vin, 
Saturday. Oct. 1, Bedford avenue and 5: p. m. Lecture 
Grand street. Speakers, Harry W. Laid- | FIVE COURSES in writing short THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH-- 
og Feat Harry Schachner, stories, timely articles, children’s “MR. FORTUNES MAGGOT.” 
Brownsville, 23rd A. D. books, scenerios, novels. Dr. G. F. Beck 
Friday, Sept. 23, 8:00 p. m., Ratifica- = . . (Successor to Dr. Will Durant.) 
tion meeting, Labor Lyceum, 219 Sack- | REGISTER NOW— ASH land 3180 7:15 p. m. American International 
jan eirect Speakers 2ucee Jaco Ean | GERTRUDE BREVOORT TUCKER, “Church | 
is Waldman, Rufus L. Perry, L. P. Gold- Director. ‘WHAT cama A MAN 
berg, August Classens. Street meetings . J aN 
on vadious corners, Sept. 28, 29, 30, Oct. Gertrade Brevesst Tucker, Direster. EpMUND B. CHAFFEE 
|i 1st, 8:00 p.m. Speakers, Chas. Solomon, | 8:30 p. m. Forum 
Sadie Rivkin, Rufus L. Perry, Ehtlered | ————--——_— ———————- |i“ ARBOR CONDITIONS IN 
Brown, J| Altman, I. OstrowSky. George Jessel in “The Jazz Singer” | EL ROPE—ENGLAND >RANCE 
East New York will be the attraction at the Bronx|||~~"~- ~~ pyccrav’ 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 8:00 p. m., Penn-| : _ RUSSIA.’ 
sylvania and Sutter avenues. Speakers, | OPet@ House for the week of Monday SHERWoop Eppy J 
|S. John Block H. Koss, M. Plotkin, evening, September 26th, a 
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In The Movies 
a ae ee / 


“7th Heaven” ended its two weeks run 
at the Roxy Theatre Friday night. It is 
followed, beginning this Saturday, by the 





men”. Unlike most of the other “Car- 
men” picturizations, this one foilows the 
novel of Prosper Merimee rather than 
the familiar Bizet opera. As the famous 
Spanish heroine will be seen Dolores Del 
Rio. Victor McLaglen has been cast as 
the toreador. The director is Raoul 
Walsh. Miss Del Rio, Mr. McLaglen and 
Mr. Walsh all took a conspicuous part 
in the making of “What Price Glory”. 





Pola Negri returns to the Paramount 
Theatre in “The Woman on Trial” this 
week. Einar Hanson again plays the 
male lead with Pola in a story most 
suited to this actress. The story is one 
of a love triangle with the woman on 
trial at the very end. Believing that as 
a@ woman her only chance lies in throw- 
ing herself on the mercy of the jury, 
Julia orland (Pola Negri) gives a 


ing up to her imprisonment. 

by Ben Black, returns next Saturday in 
“Flying High”. During the previous en- 
lar with the movie fans. 
Jesse Crawford will render the organ 
concert, and the additional screen fare 


will be a Bruce Scenic, Paramount News, 
and a Cartoon Feature. 





Clive Brook and Evelyn Brent, will con- 
tinue at the Rivoli Theatre. 





Ronald Coleman and Vilma Banky, | 
will enter the second week of their run 
at the Rialto in “The Magic Flame”. | 
The picture opened to capacity business | 
and has been well received, equalling | 
the opening business of “The Way of | 
All Flesh”. . | 








and Bleecker streets. Speakers, Joseph 
Lupis, Dominick Cantafio, Girolamo Va- 
lenti, Arturo De Pietro (of the Nuovo/| 
Mondo.) | 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 8:00 p. m., 137th| 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, | 
Frank Crosswaith and others. | 

2nd Judicial District | 
Tuesday, Sept. 27, 8:00 p. m., Moit| 
and Spring streets. Speakers, Girolamo | 
Valenti, D. Canafio, Lupis, Ruggieri, Tim | 
Murphy. | 

Wednesday, Sept. 28, 8:00 p. m., cor- | 
ners 5th street and 2nd avenue, 5th | 
street and Avenue C. Speakers, Frank 
Crosswaith, Leonard C. Kaye, I. Geo. | 
Dobsevage, Isadore Corn, Samuel Beards- | 
ley (Speakers report at 107 Second ave- | 
nue). 

Wednesday, Sept. 28, 8:00 p. m., cor- | 
ners Grand and Norfolk, and Rutgers | 
Square. Speakers, Molly Weingart, Sam- | 
uel Ulanoff, I. M. Chatcuff, Joseph Lev- | 
enthal. (Speakers report at 204 East 
Broadway. | 

Wednesday Sept. 28, 8:00 p. m., First | 
avenue and 12th street. Speakers, G. 
Valenti, Lupis, Romualid, V. Vacira, Isi- 
|dore Philips. 

Thursrday, Sept. 29, 8:00 p. m., Rati- 
fication meeting, Second Avenue The- | 
|atre, 2nd street and 2nd avenue. Speak- | 
| ers, Judge Jacob Panken, Norman Thom- | 
as, William Karlin, Samuel E. Beards- | 
ley, Louis Waldman, Isidore Corn, Aug- 
us Claetssens. | 
| Friday, Sept. 30, 8:00 p. m., McDoug- | 
}al and Bleecker streets. Speakers, Val- | 
| enti, Cantafio, Lupis, Di Pietro, A. Cla- | 
essesn. | 





| 
| 


Friday, Sept. 30, 8:00 p. m., 10th street | 
;and 2nd avenue, and 7th street and | 
| Avenue B. Speakers, Esther Friedman, 
|I. Philips, August Claessens, S. E. | 
Beardsley, Norman Thomas, I. Ostrow- | 
| Sky. (Speakers report at 107 Second | 
| avenue.) 
| Friday, Sept. 30. 8:0 p 
| ton and Pitt streets. Speakers, I. Corn, | 
Molly Weingart, Samuel Nlanoff. | 
| Sautrday, Oct. 1. 8:00 p. m., Houston | 


m., Riving- | 

and avenue C, Rivington and re | 
| 

| 


!and Seventh street and Second avenue. 
| Speakers, Esther Friedman, Leonard C. 


Kaye, William Karlni, I. Philips, I. Corn, 


| Molly Weingart, Samuel Ulanoff, Harry 


Diamond, Irving Bassoff, I. M. Chat- 
cuff. (Speakers report at 107 Second | 
avenue). | 

Wednseday, Sept. 23. 8:00 p. m., 112th | 
street and Lexington avenue. Speakers, | 
Esther Friedman, Pierre De Nio, I. Um- 
ansky. (Speakers report at 62 East | 
106th street). | 
Thursday, Sept. 29, 8:00 p. m., Sher- 
idan square (Grove street and Washing- | 
ton place). Spekares, McAlister Cole- | 
man, Tim Murphy, Henry Fruchter, A. 
Peperberg. | 

Friday, Sept. 30, 8:00 p. m., 94th | 
street and Broadway. Speakers, William | 
Karlin, Pierre De Nio. 

Friday, Sept. 30, 8:00 p. m., 112th | 
street and Madison avenue. Speakers, | 
I. Geo. Dobsevage, Leonard C. Kaye. 


Saturday, Oct. 1, 8:00 p. m., 137th | 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 

ONX 

Friday, Sept. 23, 8:00 p. m., 138th | 
street and Brook avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith, Abe Kaufman. 

Friday, Sept. 23, 8:00 p. m., 169th 
street and Grant avenue. Speakers, 


Samuel Orr, Samuel A. DeWitt, I. Pol- 
stein, Murray Gross. 

Thursday, Sept. 29, 8:00 p. m., Bath- 
gate and Tremont avenue and 180th 
street and Daly avenue. Speakers, Sam- 
uel Orr, Samuel A. DeWitt, Isidore Phil- 
ips, Edmund Seidel, P. J. Murphy, Harry 
Diamond, Meyer Parmet, Irving Bass- 


“| 
| 


William Fox production “Loves of Car- | , 


| i 
straightforward story of the events lead- | T H F 


The Paramount stage band, directed | 
a@ Jack Partington Production called | 


gagement of the Paramount band, Ben | 
Black and the unit became quite popu- | 
Mr. and Mrs, | 


“Underworld”, with George ie 
| 


| month the 115 scholarships provided for 


i Schools - Lectures - Forums 
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- MYSTIFYING HIT OF THE YEAR. 
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“The Cathedral of the Motion Picture” 
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| oe Under the, 

Personal 50 St. 

| oom and 

|| Theatre Guild Acting Co. eo 7th Ave. 


THEATRE 
—~ EXCERPTS FROM 


“CARMEN” 
with entire 
ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF 110 AND BALLET 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 


“THE LOVES 


- OF CARMEN” 
with DOLORES DEL RIO 


SEGOND 
MAN 


+» W. of 52d St. Evgs. 8:40 
GUILD 34 “inturs. and sat, 2:40 
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‘the School Notes | C OLO NY 


| BROADWAY AT 53rd STREET 








Seventy-eight scholarships in the 
School had been awarded to Head REGINALD DENNY 
Workers’ Training Course at the Rand | in “OUT ALL NIGHT” 
Unionists, Yipsels, and others up to ‘ 
last Tuesday evening, and additional | A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
applicants are being instructed each | 9 so 
day by Educational Director Lee. It 664 MAN’S PAST” 
is expected that before the end of the; 


Featuring CONRAD VEIDT 
RIESENFELD s<AGE NOVELTIES 
Noon to Midnight 


will all have been assigned. 

The unions so far represented are the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, .Book- | 
keepers and Stenographers, Bronze and 
Iron Workers, Electrical Workers, La- | 


25c to $1.10—Smoking in Loge Seats 

















dies Garment Workers, Millinery | 
Workers, Neckwear Cutters and Ma-| 
kers, Paper Box Makers, Pocketbook 


Workers, Shoe Workers, Sleeping Car| Williamsburg Loses 











Workers, Structural Iron Workers, An Active Socialist 
Suit Case Makers, United Hatters, and 
Upholsterers, with from one to five stu- oy ‘ 
: sy . t . Philip Wagner, the 
dents each. By the death of Philip { Pe 
T ; ee Socialists it ‘illiamsburg are stricken 
On Thursday evening of this week, Socialists in Wie ghee k 
Mrs. Esther Friedman began a een with the loss of one of their most ac- 
entitled The Case for Socialism, espe-| tive and faithful members. Comrade 
cially adapted for those who wish to fit Wagner died on Thursday, September 
themselves for public speaking or other | 15 at the Roosevelt Hospital. He was 
kinds of propaganda work. quite ill for the last two years and al- 
though bedridden during this period, he 
Maurice C. Miller, candidate for Alder-| kept in touch with the doings of his 
MSatufday, Sept. 24, 8:00 p. m. Van °rsanization. 
Sicklen and Sutter avenues. Sjeakers,) Comrade Wagner was about 43 years 
Chas. Shoushan, M. Fishman. C. Tar- | of age and was a member of the 4-14th 
tacky, L. Fagan. A. D. since 1914. He served in nu- 
Boro Park merous capacities, such as treasurer for 
Saturday, Sept. 24, 8:00 p. m.._ 13th | ihe branch and for the Campaign Com- 
avenue and 42nd stret. Speakers, Rufus '!" - r sesandenae as “ 
L. Perry, Morris Gisnet, Isidore Abb. mittees, and was constantly on the job 
Saturday, Oct. 1, 8:00 p. m., 13th ave- | for all kinds of work—carrying of 
nue and 42nd street. Speakers, Aug- al ats PY Pets aththnes 
A : : stree platforms, acting as 
ust Claessens, Morris Gisnet. Isidore | S'™CCt Corner platiorms es 


| watcher and other activities. 


Abb. 
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You are invited to a dinner to 


: BERTRAND RUSSELL 
on 
Friday Evening, October 7, 6:30 P.M. 

Fifth Ave. Restaurant 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Subject: “RUSSIA, ASIA AND THE WEST” 
Auspices 

: League for Industrial Democracy 
Tickets at $2.50 may be obtained from 
L.J.D., 70 Firtu Ave., NEw York City CHE sea 3877 











Rand School of Social Science 
7 East 15th Street, New York 


Beginning early 
many additional 
lecture courses 
launched, 


in October ry 
study. and 


Classes are now forming in 
will be 


Socialism on Thursday eve- 
ning, Trade Unionism and 
Labor Problems on Monday 
and Wednesday, English on | 
Monday and Wednesday, Cor- | 
rection of Accent on Thurs- | 
day. 


Don’t Forget— 
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The ‘Socialist: ‘Party at “Work | 








T . 
National 
Debs Memorial Meetings 

Big memorial meetings are being 
planned near October 20 in honor of 
Eugene Victor Debs. A number of cities 
have started arrangements and the Na- 
tional. Office will co-operate with all 
locals and branches. Meetings should 
be arranged in every possible locality, 
even where there is one branch or only 
one or two’ members at large. A red 
‘hot campaign for Party membership and 
subscriptions to Socialist papers will be 
carried on for sixteen days to November 
5, the birthday of Gene. On that date 
second meetings will be held wherever 
possible. The collections will be divided 
between the National Casentention, the 
Sener nen Appeal and lIcoal organiza- 
tions, 

Walls and Bars De Luxe Edition 

A de luxe edition of Debs’ “Weis and 
Bars” is off the press. It is a limited 
ogitics published not for general sale 

the public, but to comrades and 
friends of Gene Debs who desire a 
utiful book for the home library. 
The edition sells for $10.00 a cons in 
the very best of material, trimmed in 22 
karat gold. Those who have Seen it 
pronounce it the most beautiful piece 
of work they have seen for some time. 

Our Finnish Comrades 

Pinnish Socialists always run true to 
their colors when it comes to doing their 
duty and co-operating with the National 
Organization. They are selling a good 
number of “Walls and Bars” and of 
course when buying in quantities they are 
entitled to the wholesale rate which is 
one dollar per copy but they do not want 
the profit that is due them for they sent 
the following statement: 

“Our executive Committee decided last 
Saturday that we will not retain any 
commission on the sales of these books, 
but will pay the National office $1.50 
for every book sold through this office 
(Finnish). Therefore, you will receive 
fifty dollars more as soon as the books 
are sold, and will press the selling as 
much as possible.” 


> . 
California 
Los Angeles 

R. W. Anderson, Secretary of Local 
Los Angeles, writes: 

“Monday evening, September 12, N. 
Jackson Wright and myself held a meet- 
ing at Virgil Epperson’s home. 750 E. 
83rd street, and organized Branch Good- 
year with five members. I. C. Ruby 
made the arrangements for the meeting. 
They are going to hold meetings every 
Tuesday at Comrade Epperson’s. They 
expect to have several applications at 
the next mecting. We have hopes of 
building up a large branch in that 
neighborhood. 

“There is a drift of the progressive el- 
ement toward our movement and I may 
have important news to impart in the 
next few months. Am goihg to arrange 
a get-together dinner after the A. F. of 





L. convention with a number of old 
timers who were formerly members of 
the Party and am in hopes there will | 
be a revival spirit.” 


Pennsylvania | 
Reading Campaign 
A banner 10 by 15 feet in dimensions 
is now carrying the Socialist :nessage 
to Penn street crowds. It is spanned 
above Eighth street from the big Wied- 
erhold Furniture Company building and 
reads: 
For Mayor Vote 
J. HENRY STUMP 





FOR COUNCIL 
Jas. H. Maurer—Geo. W. Snyder 

Play Safe and Win 

With the Socialists 
The big sign is 

favorable comment and is easily read 
a square away. It is printed in red and 
black letters and will serve as a re- 
minder of the Socialists’ fight against 
unequal assessments and high taxes un- 


til the November election. 
Philadelphia 
Local Philadelphia, through the ap- 
othy of the voters and the huge Vare 


vot ein 1926, lost the place of the Social- 
ist Party on the Ballot Socialists in | 
this city were unable to Yote in the pri- | 
mary election and will be unable to vote 
in the General Election unless we have 
nomination petitions filled with 6528 
signatures. Up to the present, the Party 
has over 4500 signatures, and these were 
secured with the hard work of a few 
comrades over the hot summer months. 
Now that cool weather is here, and all 
are home from va cations, it will not be 











attracting a lot ‘of |” 


directors for Senior 
They 


hard to get the remaining 2500 in the 
next two weeks that are left. 
Next Sunday’s Drive 
Canvassing is going on. Last Sun- 


day four comrades secured 200 names | person 
in less than an hour in West Philadel | to the temperament of young peop 
hia. Next Sunday we will meet at 42nd | who can patiently help them in 


and Girard avenue at 11 a.m. All who! 
are willing to help are salted to be at} 
this corner. , for any. reason, you} 
cannot get to 2nd and Girard avenue, 
and still wish to pnee Pe ask that. you | 
communicate with Socialist Party | 
office, 808. Locust street, room 3203. 

If. you want to vote the Socialist ticket | 
it is up to you to see that the Party | 
has a place on hte ballot by doing | 
your sharé. | 


New York State | 


Official County Committees 
State Secretary Merrill has called the’ 
attention of locals to provisions of the | 
Election Law. relating, to the organiza- | 
tion of official county committees. . Such | 
committees, if elected at.the primary, , | 
must meet and or; in fifteen days, | 
or on of before Oct. 5. Schenectad 
taking advan of Section 13 'y "the | 
Election Law, provided for county | & 
committee elections only on: even-num- | 
bered years, but counties that have not, 
adopted appropriate amendments to) 
party rules have to elect official county | 
committees annually. 
Buffalo Campaign | 
Buffalo Socialists are out for a “vic- | 
tory campaign”. At a splendidly at-| 
tended Farty meeting held recently ad- | 
dresses were made. by Commissioner | 
Frank C. Perkins, Rev. Herman Hahn, 
James Battistoni, Chas H. Roth, Martin 
B. Heisler and others, and $87 was col- | 
lected as a starter for a campaign fund. | 
The adoption by the voters of a charter | @ 
knocking out non-partisan municipal | ™ 
elections. has served to stimulate and 
ro the ranks of the Buffalo Social- 
ists. 
The next meeting of the State Exec- 
utive Committee is expected to be held 
in New York City on October 1 and 2. 


New York City 


Membership Drive 

The Membership Drive for 500 new 
members is progressing slowly. It is 
expected, however, because of the great 
number of street and hall meetings dur- 
ing the coming week, a _ considerable 
number of new members will be ob- 
tained, and we will be closer to the 
achievement of our goal. As matters 
stand, the 23rd A. D., Kings (Browns- 
ville) still leads in the largest number 
of members obtained. Branch 7, Bronx, 
is a close second. The 2nd A. D., Kings, 
has moved up to third place 7 
Branches Jamaica, Boro Park, 3-5-10 A 
D., 19-21 A. D. make up the rear guard. | 

It is necessary that all Branch secre- | 
taries forward application cards for new | 
members obtained to the City Office |= 
venens delay. Furthermore, at every’ 
large meeting, nidoor or outdoor, one |; 
speaker must devote some part of his | 
remarks to an appeal for new members, 
for Readers of The New Leader and for 
students for the Rand School. If this 





|plan is followed faithfully, we ought to 


achieve better results in this big cam- 
paign for election of our Candidates and 
rolling up a large Socialist vote. 
Executive Committee 
The City Executive Committee will 
hold its next regular meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 28, in room 
505, People’s House. 
All candidates for the Board of Alder- 
men have been invited to attend the 


;}Campaign Conference to he held in the 


People’s House 7 E. 15th street, in room 
505 at 4 p. m., Saturday afternoon, Sept. 
24. 


11,300 letters have been sent last week 
to the Socialist enrolled Voters of the 
five counties in New York City. They 
contain instructions how to vote in the 
primaries, a request to every Socialist 


|to do so, an appeal for membership and 


funds, -~ ‘ few words about The New 
Leader. nclosed in the envelope was 
also a coy “of a well written leaflet de- 
scribing the activities and courses given 
at the Rand School this season. The 
City Office wishes to thank all those 
Party members and Yipsels who volun- 
teered their services in assistir ig to get 
this big job into the .mail. 
Yipsel Directors 
The Party Committee on Y. P. S. L. 
Affairs at its recent meeting wrestled 
with the difficult question of obtaining 
and Junior we ven 
request every Branch Organi | 
fand _Comrade interested — in _the welfare 





Ex 


ISADORE 
Financial 





Regular Meeting 
SILVERMAN, 
Secretary-Treas. 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 || 


Office: 
62 East 10th Street 
ecutive Board M¢ 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 
Tuesday at >» Office. 


sts Every ¢ 
at 210 East 104th Street 


s Every Friday 
WILLIAM MERROW, 
Recording Secretary. 
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}increase its membership. 
|members have been obtained recently. 


2 of _ People to be accomodated is limited 


of our Circles to help find more men 
atid women devote one eve- 
ning a week as , BoA for a circle. No 
special talents are any: yet the 
required is one who is a 


arrang- 

ing their agp cong and in other activ- 
| ities. They are to be directors not dic-- 
jtators. This is extremely interesting 
|work and many of our lecturers and 
|Party Officers have received their. first 
inspiration _ and » train: ac as 
directors..and teachers for our Young 
Peoples Circles. Those who are willing 
to help are requested to’ send their name 
and address to the. City Office, 7 East 
15th stveet, Room 505. 

a el 


lem 
The campaign in. Harlem is getting4 
under way. The Cam Committee 
is busily engaged in de ways and 


means for conducting an active cam- Ps 


pene. The number of meetings is in- 
easing and the enrolled voters will bé 
chroulated for ba first drive. 


RO. 

The general Party meeting last Tues- 
| day night was very well attended. Sam- 

uel Orr was chairman and an excellent 
spirit was layed by the large turn- 
out of members. Numerous comrades 
volunteered for the handling of the 
many hall and street meetings, literature 
distribution and other work. Two large; 
{campaign rallies have been arranged. 
The first on Friday Oct. 7, Ambas- 
‘sador Hall (London. Casino.) Another ' 
will be held in the lower Bronx in the | 
|Huntspoint Palace, on Oct. 28. Candi- ' 
dates and other prominent speakers will | 
address these meetings. A committee | 
of Seven was elected to report on ar- | 
rangements for the annual ball to 
hell B titer in January in Huntspoint Pal- 





Branch Seven } 
Owing to the Jewish holidays, Branch | 
Seven will not meet Tuesday Sept. 27. | 
Members will be notified of the next | 
meeting by mail and through The New! 
|Leader. Members are urged to subscribe } 
for The New Leader as it contains all | be 
im:ortant Party news. Open air meete | 
ings by Branch Seven are well attended. 
Members are urged to take part in these | 
meetings. The branch is very fortunate | 
this year in having an active Platform 
Committee. Comrades Volovick, Hof- 
bauer, Kalmanowitz and elient. work | 
have done and are doing excellent. work. | 
Why not help them, comrades? 
Branch Seven is actively working to | 
Several good 


Wherever possible, married couples are | 
urged. to take membership on the dual 
system. This helps to keep the family- 
in touch with the Party. It also helps 
to get subscribers for The New Leader. | 


BROOKLYN | 
72nd A. D. ! 

A special meeting has been calle ed for | 
Friday evening Sept. 23. Reports‘of the 
Campaign and Executive Committee 
show that a remarkably active campaign 
is being conducted. Thanks to the in- 
|creased membership of this branch and} 
the number of active men and women 
comprising it there is every indication 
that the campaign will be the best one 
in years. The branch meets every Fri- 
day evening at its club-rooms, 420 Hins- 
dale street. 

4-14th A. D. 

At a recent meeting at which candi- 
dates were invited, a very fine turn-out 
was in evidence. Harry W. Laidler, can- 
didate for Alderman, and Morris Wolf- | 
son, candidate for Municipal Court | 
Judge addressed the membership on the } 


! 


issues. A Campaign Committee was se- 
lected, composed of Comrades Brom- 


berg, Dubno, Schneider, Nemser, Schach- 
ner and Augusta Solomon. The num- 
ker of street meetings has been increased | 
to three a week for the next few weeks 
and many — will be held later. 

22nd A. D. 

The campaign in East New York is} 
progressing with good results. Our can- 
didate for Alderman in the 5th-6th Al- 
dermanic : District Maurice C. Miller is 
actively on the job and several new 
members are already in harness. The 
number of street meetings are being in- 
creased’ weekly and all efforts of our 
East New York comrades are meeting 
with success. 

On Satrday evening, Oct. 8, 9 p. 

a banquet and get-together will be held 
by the membership and their friends at 
Kessler’s Casino, 632 Sutter avenue. 
Subscription ts $1.50 per plate. Those 
desiring to be present are requested to 
make reservations early as the number 
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The AMALGAMATED SHEET. METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Office: Room 410-11, Bible House, Astor 
Phone: 
Executive Board Meets Ev 


u, SRowD H. woe veuT ER JAMES SMITH 

esic -Pre aahnial Maar 

J. I. NEWMAN PHILIP GINDER eee SISKIND 
Rec, Sec'y pte) er Treasurer tor chet d Bus. , Agent 


be | an 


| west to the river. We meet at the ferry. 


Stuyvesant 4230 


by. the ay of. the..hall.. All matters 

this banquet and other ac- 
tivties should be directed to Secretary 
Samuel 798 Belmont avenue, 


Brooklyn: he ee 
23rd A.D. 

The ¥ Brownsville for the 
election of Solomon to the As- 
sembly and» Rivkin to the Board 
of Aldermen 1s eye suing, Ac- 

ve can all parts 
of. the, veeue special attention is 
piven to those where the Ital- 
an. Negro~ ion has been in- 

stat of worker few. years. A 

of has been or- 

ganized. tivkin as _ 
Manager ani “Dr y Cohen, as 







opening gun. . - Brownsville comrades 
re also en about the possibil- 
ities of e€ Louis. P. Goldberg as 
Mi <in the 7th Dist- 
rict. They t if they can carry 
the 2rd A. 4 les Solomon and 

le Riv ought to be able to 
elect Goldberg. 





Yipseldom 


All circles are to elect two delegates 

ito the pee: YP. S. L. Central Commit- 

lease inform the City Office of 

your. cirele’s choles as representatives. 

N The Socialist Party 

| edacepetn and | ion Dance will be 

held are: pt. 24 at the Debs 

| Auditorium, 7’ Bast 15th street. Every 

ipeet Je expected to attend. Come one 
a 


Sunday Hike 

last hike of the season will be 
|held this Sunday, Sept. 25. The hike 
will close the summer season and will be 
celebrated ina fitting. way. 
meet.at the Streét Ferry and 
|from there leave for the heart of the 
Palisade section. A surprise or two will 

be in store for those who attend. Take 


The last 


I. R. T. West Subway train marked 
“Van Courtlandt”.and get off at sta- 
|tion marked “Dyckman Street”. Walk 


Harlem 

Circle Six, Harlem, held its first meet- 
= of the season last Friday with great 

uccess. _New members were accepted. 
Some junors were also graduated into 
the senior ranks. The Circle will meet 
Friday night, Sept. 23, at 8 p. m., at 
62 East 106th t. A discussion of 
current events will take place. Bring 
your friends. 

The Circle in conjunction with the 
Socialist Party is planning the organi- 
ation of a Socialist Sunday School. 
Further information will appear in this 
column. shortly. 


Juniors 

Circle 12 will move from the meeting 
place at 1336 Lincoln place to 233 E. 
92nd street, between: Winthrop and Clark- 
son avenues, Brooklyn. They will meet 
between 7 and 7:45 p. m. at the old head- 
quarters and proceed to the new one Sat- 
urday evening, Sept. 24, and cuntinuc 
meetings on Saturdays at 8 p.m. The 
headquarters have been given by Comrade 
Puro of the 23rd A. D. Despite efforts 
to cut down the membership new appli- 
cants are constantly coming in. 


Circle 2 


Circle 2 which met for years on Satur- 
day afternoon at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street, Brooklyn 
will meet there for the last Saturday or 
Sept. 24, at 3 p.m. The Circle thereafte: 
will meet Friday evenings, commencing 
the following Friday. Members are urgec 
to attend. 
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Falk, Dworkir & Co 


Public Accountants 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 

















Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 


ery Tuesday at 8 P. M. 








UNION DIRECTORY 





Philip 
M. 





Union Drivers 
Wear This Button 
‘ 


Headqu 
s 


I, Burstein, 
S. Eosenzweig, Bus. Rep. | 


Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


arters, 219 Sackman 
. Brooklyn 


Phone Dickens 1144 


. Pres. 
Brodie, Orga nizer 


Treas. 





MEBR 


UNION, LOCAL 66, 
7 East 15th Street 





BUTCHERS UNION 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


Ew 


Local 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. 
175 E. Bway. Orchard 5238 
* Meet every Ist and 8rd Tuesday 
AL. GRABEL, President 
i. KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 





1. L. G. W. U. y 


Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 


Office 231 East 14th Street 











The International Ladies’ Garment Werkers’ Unies 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsen 2148 


‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFP, Secretary-Tressurer : 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 
Telephone Ashland 2608 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
DAVID DUBUISKY, General Manager 


- - = = - 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


nion Local 43, LL. G. W. OU. 


Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. x 
SECTION MEETINGS 


St. Ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 
Downtown—231 E 14th Lg ee 








Office, 231 E. 1ith Street. 
xecutive 














Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 
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HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION i 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manaaer 





Office: 175 East 
Phone: 


Meetings every 





Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, | 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 


Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 


| 

. 

andi tineS >... | 
> | 

| 


Broadway. 
Orchard 6639 | 


1st and 3rd } 








See That Your Mi 


Local 584, I. 


on 


BE 


Ex 





JOE = AN, 
1AX LIEBLER, 





the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


208 W. 
Local 584 meets 


of 





meets 
and ith 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 
Pres. & Business Agent. 


ik Man Wears 


U. of T. 


orm SE: 
1ith st., City 


3rd Thursday 
the month at 


E eper EN HALL 
) East Fifth St. 





tive Board 
on the’ 2nd 
Thursdays at 





Sec’y-Treas. 








GLAZIERS’ 
Local 1087, B. P. 


Office and Headquarters at 


Pre 

GARRET BRISCOE, 
vi 

JACOB RAPPAPORT. 
Bus 


PETER ROTHMA 


4th § Phone Dry Dock 10173. 
every Tuesday at 8 M. 
ABE LEROICR: PE 

J. 


AARON RAPPAPORT, 


yee Painters’ Union 
LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 


Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St, 


ALWIN BOETTINER, 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 


UNION 
D. & PLA. 


Astoria Tall, 62 East 
Regular meetings 


TE KOPP, 
Ree, 
GREEN, 
Fin. Sec’y. 


Sec’y. 


Treasurer. 


N, President, 
Secretary 
































| =| 7th St. & S Boulevard 
Executive a Posy Ph no AR ; fa a arg Lexington Ave iat a joy ~- HB  - 
Night fn the Office of the Union ee | sil trose Ave lersey = 
Z lL. FREEDMAN, President : cape oe SALVATURE NINFO, Manager-Seoretary. 
GEO, TRIEETMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, } | \ Si rei: 
Manager  Secretiry-Teesserem, |. _—____. 
peer | rf IDERY WORKERS’ United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ tage at, Reet omy 
| ON, eLuGcw.o 7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7089 
Union, Local 6939. A. F. of L. Pet gg cena pw Dh ana oean Ee ut Sears ae , avery b —¢ 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 | Tuesday, at the Office, 601 EH, 16ist St. Louis EI 
Regular Meetings Second w ig ay of Melrose 1690 >. 4 py yf > 
Every Month at 1lté2 East 23rd Street | LD. B Manager 
Fred Fassiabend, N. UHman, CARL GRABHER, President. LOUIS FU Bun. Ai 
President Rec. Sec'y M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. uls FUCH Asent. 
A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, | oiéuiale 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec. & Treas, -~ cis PR a Bees i ener 





WHITE GOO DS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Loca) 62 of I. L. G. W. UO. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE ORCHAED 7106-7 


A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


United nited Hebrew Trades | 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


t a ae 3a Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
fect 2 same day, 5.30 P. M, 

GUSKIN, Chairman 

TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 

M. FFINSTONE, Secretary-T: 


~ AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLGOR. 
Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See’y-Treas. 


———y 


[ NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


7 














SYDNEY HAILLMAN, Gen. President. 





Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4 
AHAM MILLER, 


611-621 Broadway, New Yerk, N. ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABR Sec'y-Treas. 





PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 





oF GREATER N. Y. 
JFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY, 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. Al! Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 
HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’s-Treacures, 


MORKIS BLUMENRSICH. Manncer. 











NEW YORK JOINT BOAR 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN * CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


if 
Phone Chelsea 084 


A. IL. SHIT? LACOF? 
Manager 


_ 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNICN, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cup ard Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Phone Spring 4548 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. 2 4 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street, Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN LEDEP#ARB, & & gg Sooty G, NATHAN a ac “ron, ~: ROSsSR 


Chairman Ex. 


Bad. 
ORGANIZERS: MAX GOODMAN, .  MENDELOWITZ 


Rec. Sec’ 
lH. GOLDBERG, 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
rs: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2258 
senda SOOZE, Menager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First oe Monday. 
Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
Local 246—Exi cutive Board sts every Tht waaay. 
Local 248—Executiye Board every -dnesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 











Headquarters 366 EIG 


| PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


HTH AVENUE 


—— 


Waterproof Garment a y 

Union, Lecal 20, LL. G, W. U 
130 East 25th St. Madison Square 9036 
Executive Board meets every Monday 


TUR “DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Loeal 2, Internat’) For Workers’ Union. 

a i iy $49 Willoughby 
yo Brookly Pulaski 0798 
Regular Meetings, ist and 3rd Mondays. 























age 
“< 
. 





e P Telenhone Longacre 5629 M. REISS, he me " at? P. M. 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, BRICKLAYERS’ “UNION sus ett Gun Geb Sk 8. rit Vice-President. D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. JON W, SMITH, FRED GAA, E. WENNEIS, Fin, See's. Manager. Sec’y-Treea, 
LOCAL NO, 9 President _ Fin. Secretary H. RALNIKOFF. Bus. Azemt, { 
M. McDONALD, G. F. BREHEN, . 


Labor ané 


Affliated with the Americen Federation of 
National Bulléine Trades Council 


Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 ¥ % &! Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING . | — 


Office open daily except Mondays from 9 A. 3 
reese Regular meetings every Tuesday Beating 
M WENGERT, President CHARLES L 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS: Pesenen 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec, Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


Vice-President Ree. Secre 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER> 
WAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 850. ; 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

American Federation of Labor 
Tel. Hunters Point 68 

HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treasy 


| New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 


‘ Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. Clarence M. Barnes, 
Secretary | 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 





















United Brotherhood of Cerpenters & ier of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eat 166th Street 








Affiliated with the 


. 








9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, i ee 
heme ad A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. 


4 ’ Uni 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 
at 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman §&t., 


















































Brooklyn | 
| h 1 ted Temp 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. eee Melrose 5674 4-53 aotee Pieeh, Becton: © ‘ 

I. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent HARRY P. REL oRE, "Fin. pee CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman A. C. W. of A ‘Big Four.” 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. I. RABINOWITZ, Treas, a. Bec'y THOMAS ANDERSON, Ree. Sec'y E. TAYLOR, , W. BEBO ay. Office: 44 East 12th Street. - Stuyvesant 5586. 

M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn a GES wns he Regular meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street. 

Litt Se ae 2. ee * ~— PO 9 eS CS Execntive Board meety every Monday at 7 p. m fm the office. 
—_————— = = Dock A ND P Cc PE | UNION PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas, 
0G RAPH Phone Watkins 9183 IER AR N I ERS BUTCE IERS > 
a Lo “= a . ‘ & bh. W. of N. A. 
ON. Y. TYP LEON Hf, ROUSE CAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS Local 174, A. M. C. & 8 w. © {=e <0 t d Li sien ra aie 
at 67-69 Lexington Avenue ° Madison Sqaare 4992 CO eR eS a « | Ama gama e 1 og! p 
Labor Temple, 243 BE. Sith St., Reom 12 | 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
205 WEST 4th $T. 


nt Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


ICAL UNION No. (4p ce: 


Regular meetings every Ist and 3rd} Phone: WAT kine 164 



















































































Jas. 3: MeGrath CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President LDG.., 
and Head narteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. ry-Treas. Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’y i ; Office: AMALITHONE BLD 
Offices d q Sunday of Every Month at Theodore F. Douglas Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, &r., Kae Clark nee ' Sunday at 10 A. M. ~ — anlinitfos WAL eT! "Sr. TARKS PLACE 
‘SHIELDS HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN Organizer Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents ‘ | =mployment Bureau open every day at} ALBERT E. CASTRO. President - 
- EE SES ee 6 P. M Pat’k Hanlon, ad. K . Frank 4. =. Frank One, died 
— re nk aad pe ERD uae yr eae ae : Vice-Pres. a: SS -Frean. 
OURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 : ahPritieg sa hind omer a fiz - 
| CARPENTERS and JOINERS WORKERS!) i 
Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. X Fa 4 U A. Plumbers Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 
d Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long [sland Cit OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 > : an a - ? 
— wn Regular mectthgs every Wotlnesday, at 8 P. a mn | | Day room and office, 160 Enet 66th Ly; Pd York, - rn Ph ener ante Eat Cnly in Restaurants ee een Ne. 463. of NEW YOR oi we. 
? | eguiar meetings every Fri a . HINELAND sat mnie Tnin Tarlrare! om 2033 Fift venne. one: r 
on Mir CaLVAHAN Funnel Sere iia JOHN A. HANNA, President. J, 4. DALTON, Vice-President. 4, CORDINER, Rec. Secy. that Emplicy Union Workers! Recular meetings every Wednesday, at § p. m.. at 243 East S4ih Street 
LLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Svcretary. THOMAS SHEARLAW. Fin. Sec'y. _ CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. witiha FIFE. Gus. Agent. Alwavs Look | WATTHEW J. MORAN. President. rinorey ya hig 
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“>... SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1927. 


HOUSING HERE AND ABROAD 


UR readers will find the article in this issue 
by ‘Harriot Stanton Blatch on housing in 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries very 
interesting and informative. Mrs. Blatch spent sev- 
¢ral months in personally investigating the housing 
of cities in these countries and found a 
_ striking contrast between municipal housing and pri- 
“vate ventures in these cities and in New York City. 
‘In these European cities the working people have 
acted upon a philosophy of community effort. Here 
the initiative of profit-takets is the motive. Abroad 
the municipalities set up standards which capitalist 
_enterprise must meet if it stays in the field at all. 
Here a free field is given profiteers with the result 
that we have blocks of dreary uniformity in ‘build- 
ing, cheap construction, speculation, and building 
without consideration of future needs or growth. 
In the United States we assume to be “smart” in 
all such matters but as a matter of fact we submit to 
the most wretched service, put up with boxes and 
call them “homes,” permit housing to be subjected 
to the ethics of gamblers at a roulette wheel, and 
submit to the survival of tenements in crowded 
areas that are not fit for dog kennels. All in the 
name of “private initiative.” Listen to the editors 
and the politicians. They advise that the more we 
permit ourselves to be gouged the happier we will 



















































































So we muddle through without knowing how to 
live. Aboard the people live by siippressing the 
profiteer. A Socialist vote means good housing and, 
incidentally, dispensing with the “services” of hous- 
ing hogs, It’s up to you. 


_A BAR TO SOCIALISM 


$Ometimes wonder whether our corporation 

princes are not on an intellectual level with 
children. Much of their literary output sug- 
_~ gests it. On the other hand they may be writing 
down to the level of child minds in the belief that a 
majority of adults should be considered on this 
plane. 

A sample from the bulk is correspondence from 
San Francisco in the New York Times regarding 
small investments in utility corporations. This is 
called “customer ownership.” The customers, in 
addition to patronizing the corporations by buying 
what they sell, also invest savings in corporation 
securities, The results are said to be a bar to 
Socialism. It works out this way: 

_.“Economists see in customer ownership of util- 
ities an entirely unlooked-for development. With 
big and little wage earners taking a proprietary in- 
terest in the conduct of corporations, they say, 
socialistic doctrines that invade the rights of private 
initiative have met a stalemate that probably could 
not have been effected through any pressure of po- 

tical events. The butcher,.the baker and candle- 
stickmaker are beginning to bring critical: analysis 
to bear on the views of agitators against corpora- 
tions, however small their portions of interest in 
them may be.” 

Now we would be the last to deny that by per- 
mitting the customer to invest a few pennies in the 
utility empire some of them will thereafter talk 
in the grand manner about “our business.” But 
customer ownership guarantees no jobs and insures 
no wages. Neither does private ownership of the 
opportunities of employment in general. Such 
guarantees are beyond the system. [ven simple- 
tons who think they are “owners” of utility corpo- 
tations may be jolted into sober thinking in an 
economic crisis that leaves them jobless and without 
incomes. 

We are not impressed. This particular bar to 
Socialism is rather a frail one and the corporation 
magnates would do well not to rely on it too much. 


a SENTIMENTAL UNITY 

a CCASIONALLY we receive a letter from 

% some sincere friend who deplores divisions 
_,  in'the labor movement and the mutual crit- 
icisms that result. The reaction to this situation 
by many who deplore it is simple and, apparently, 
logical. They urge that all groups get together, 
forget. differences, unite on a common program, 
move forward in a solid mass and bring nearer the 
day of victory. : 

The sentiment is fine but sentiment solves no 
problems. A paper unity, that is, a unity obtained 
by a colorless program that avoids real issues, is a 
Tope of sand, It cannot hold its elements together. 
If the issues are of a minor character unity is pos- 
sible. If they are fundamental unity is an illusion. 
The. fundamental differences will find expression 
and the old divisions will be asserted. 

_ A few illustrations will make this clear. How 
is it possible for two organizations to amalgamate, 
one of which insits on independent political action 
while the other ridicules such action? It is impos- 
sible. Suppose, in spite of the fundamental dif- 
ference on this score, the two organizations do 
white. Such unity would be obtained by an equit- 
_ able division of offices between the two organiza- 
tions, equal representation on the staff of official 
‘Papers, and guarantee of-the right of both views 
be heard in these papers, in public meetings and 
















meetings of the organization, The conflict of views 
would continue to be expressed and the “united” 
membership would be asked to supply the finances 
to support the ‘conflicting propaganda. Such a 
“united” organization would last long enough to 
stage one magnificient fight and end by it resolving 
itself into its original elements. 

Now there are such real and fundamental differ- 
ences and progress depends upon frank recognition 
of them, not ignoring them. The same may be said 
of the fundamental conflict between dictatorship 
and democracy, between the policy of peaceful edu- 
cation and organization and the policy of armed in- 
surrection. There is not only disagreement regard- 
ing aims but policies and methods. While some of 
these are of a minor character some of them are 
so fundamental that it is impossible to reconcile 
them with the normal and steady growth of an in- 
telligent working class movement. . 

It requires something more than a sensational 
desire for unity to effect it and where disagree- 
ment is wide only time, ¢xperience and education 
will bring it about. 





IL NUOVO MONDO 


EW people realize that Mussolini’s Black Shirt 

bands extend into every Italian center in the 

United States, that they swear allegiance to 
the monster who rules Italy even though they may 
have become American citizens, and that every means 
of coercion is exercised by Mussolini and his agents 
to compel Italians in this country to support him. 
Italian Fascism has intimidated Italian banking 
houses, exporters, business men and newspapers in 
this country and its Fascio bands strive to terrorize 
Italian workers into submission to Mussolini. 

Thus into the heart of American life has been 
thrust a despotic power whose head issues orders 
from the Chigi Palace in Rome. It has recruited 
thousands of Italian youths who take solemn’ vows 
of mysticism and ignorance, its ceremonials being 
a compound of a midnight conclave of our night- 
shirt Koo Koos and the empty boasts of the chief 
braggart whom they follow. 

That this silly yet dangerous mania is possible is 
simply evidence that mankind has not yet shed its 
savage survivals. Here in New York City Italian 
workers are publishing Il Nuovo Mondo, an Italian 
daily newspaper, which wages an intelligent opposi- 





tion to Fascism and everything that it represents. 
It is ably edited by progressive workers and is 
sympathetic to the Socialist cause. It appreciates 
the necessity of workers organizing powerful trade 
unions and it has been rendering important service 
in behalf of trade union organization and labor 
struggles. 

Il Nuovo Mondo must wage its crusade for 
political and industrial democracy against the 
monstrous dictatorship which has enslaved Italy 
and is trying to enslave Italians in the United States. 
We urge our readers wherever there is a group 
of Italians to call their attention to this valuable 
Italian daily. Help expand its circulation. Published 
at 81 East 10th street, New York City, the editorial 
and business staff will be glad of the opportunity 
to cooperate with any friends who can help extend 


the influence of the paper. 
| Morgan financial dynasty as Ambassador to 

Mexico President Coolidge reveals the “spir- 
itual” affection which he has for our ruling mag- 
nates of the money bags, The appointment reverts 
back to the classic days of the republic when the 
landed barons of the South were sent to the Sen- 
ate and were appointed to missions abroad. With 
ample leisure and funds to pursue a political career, 





A CAPIFAL APPOINTMENT 
N APPOINTING Dwight W. Marrow of the 


-many of these slave owners directly represented 


their interests in Congress. In the last three de- 
cades of the nineteenth century the railroads fol- 
lowed the same course. In that period if the roll 
call in the Senate and House had listed the leading 
railroads of the country and called them by name 
there were one or more “representatives” of each 
to answer “present.” 

In the present instance a representative of the 
most powerful financial institution in this country, 
an institution that is the depository of a half billion 
of Mexican Government bonds, is sent to Mexico 
with all the prestige and power of the American 
Government at his disposal. Even Coolidge and his 
friends cannot disguise the naked character of the 
appointment. With American arms employed in 
Nicaragua to enact the will of American bankers 
and investors into law and a Morgan representative 
in Mexico City clothed with diplomatic power, cap- 
italistic dominion across our frontiers emerges 
without the customary mask. 

Senator Moses, the gentleman with the doll mind 
who represents New Hampshire, inadvertently told 
the truth-when he said that “it is a capital appoint- 
ment.” It is—if you get what we mean. 





LEST WE FORGET 


(“Now that the Sacco-Vanzetti case is a closed incident, 
let us turn our thoughts to other things more vital to 
the naticn’s welfare—News Item.) 

And the execution is over; 


I : Let us return to our business, 


Talk of the thing no more. 
File it away in the records, 

Dead men’s ashes won’t speak; 
Turn to tomorrow’s problems, 

“Who'll win the fight next day 


OW that the trial has ended, 


o” 


Drink with the judge at the clubhouse, 
Styme his ball on the links; 
Escape from the inquisition 
Of the mind that unceasingly thinks, 
Some things are better forgotten, 
The clamor for justice dies; 
Conscience is eased of its mission, 
If only the ghosts won’t rise. 





But some of us can’t forget it, 
By the bitter pain we shared, 
By our high hopes disillusioned, 
By the faith that was not spared; 
By the questions still unanswered, 
By the challenge still ignored, 
We've lit a flame within our hearts 
A beacon of the Lord. 


So keep us, keep us, Justice, 
Forever toward that Light; 
Keep us we pray from slipping 
Back to that deadly plight; 
Where buoyant doubts lie buried, 
And rebel hearts must beat, 

To the tune and rythm set them 
Ry tradition’s lagging feet. 


S, Ralph Harlow 
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MAILBAG 


THAT MEMORIAL MEETING 
Editor, The New Leader, 

My attention has been called to The 
New Leader’s reply to Clarina Michelson 
regarding the Sacco-Vanzetti Nfemorial 
meeting in Union Square, New York, 
August 29th. 

The reply to Mrs. Michelson is unfair 
to her in certani particulars with which 
I am acquainted. Mrs. Michelson was 
authorized by the Sacco-Vanzetti De- 
fense Committee to arrange the meeting 
in New York. She left Boston after con- 
ferring with Aldino Felicani, Mary Don- 
ovan, John Dos Passos, several others 
and myself, authorized to arrange the 
meeting on such a day as she fcund to 
be advisable after discussing the matter 
with the various groups in New York. 

In the second place,—Mrs. Michelson 
did not represent herself to be a So- 
cialist nor was she. represented so to be 
by anyone else. None of us knew of 
her party affiliations, nor did any of us 
inquire. Dos Passos and others told us 
that she was in a good position to ar- 
range such a meeting as we desired and 
to effect harmony between the various 
groups. 

We answered Mrs. Michelson’s request 
for credentials by sending her a letter 
and a telegram. We were sorry and dis- 
appointed that the meeting had to. he 
arranged so soon after the funeral in 
Boston, especially since it turned out 
that the ashes of Sacco and Vanzetti 
could not be obtained, but we assumed 
that Mrs. Michelson had conferred with 
the various groups and found the im- 
mediate ’meeting to be necessary. 

That part of the reply quoting Mr. 
Felicani as describing the meeting as a 
“carnival, etc.,” is, he assures me, quite 
Incorrect. He says that he made no such 
statement. 

Mrs. Michelson was confronted with 
a very difficult task. She impressed me 
during the conference in Boston as be- 
nig sincerely anxious to meet the situ- 
ation to the best of her ability, which 
seemed to me gréat. We know nothing 
of what actually transpired in the ar- 
ranging of the meeting or of what has 
transpired since. 

Yours fraternally, 


GARDNER JACKSON. 
Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee. 
Boston, Mass. 














A Study in 


Lights and Shadows by Flambo 








It will be noted that Mr. Jackson re- 
frains from taking responsibility or giv- 
ing endorsement to the manner in which 
Mrs. Michelson arranged the mecting in 
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question. Mr. Jackson says the Boston 
committee “knows nothing of what actu- 
ally transpired in arranging the meet- 
ing.” The best the Boston committee 





can way is that it “assumed that Mrs. 





Y PAL McAtf8ter“Coleman used up his column 
M two weeks ago with the love-child tale of our 
martyred President Warren G. Harding. I used 
up the best gart of half an hour digesting his hilarious 
hamstringing cf Harding’s memory, and the sin of his 
paramour, Nan Britton and then decided to spend the 
best part of a five dollar bill to get the book for my 
own perusal. : 
Let me assure you, dear readers, that this is meant 
as no publicity trick for the book. After you have read 
what I have to say about, Miss Nan Britton, her book— 
“The President’s Daughter,”. and her affair with Presi- 
dent Harding, you wilf hardly want to buy the book and 
read it for yourselves. Unless, of course, your sense of 
curiosity subverts your sense of decency. : 
I will not set out by quarrelling with Mac’s resume 
of the story. His jocular perception of things is somewhat 
quicker than mine. He got in the high lights of humor 
and bathos with one swift glance and let it go at that. 
To me the book has a sinister, yes, even a downright 
dirty background. I may be all wrong. My nerve of 
analysis may be quite jumpy and unreliable. | may have 
to apologize quite abjectly to the authoress. But I cannot 
help registering here the impressions her book made 
upon me. 
From her own reiterated episodes, I gather that she 
was born lazy and luxury loving. Most girls of middle 
class circumstance are blessed that way. Everywhere 
throughout the bock, ‘she speaks lusciously of the fine 
meals she ate, the comforts of hotel life, the sparkle of 
jewels, and the nice clothes she bought out of the thou- 
sands of dollars President Harding gave, or was forced 
to give her, because of the child she bore him outside 
the marriage bond. She ends almost every chapter with 
a blessing on the dead man’s head for having given her 
a child, and treated her so fairly. And alsag interrupts 
her thread, of narration on almost every page, with 
Sticky allusions as to how ‘closely her child resembles the 
father. She has the “Harding smile of happiness and 
pathos’—the Harding smile, the Harding' smile, the 
Harding smile—ad nauseum, until it twists into a gar- 
garoyle’s grin to the sensitive reader. 
The purpose for this unctious repetition of the child’s 
resemblance to Harding is undoubtedly to assure and 
reassure the querulous reader that Elizabeth Ann really 
was the President’s love child. But admitting the truth 
of the lady’s confessional, she more than confesses within 
her book, that she sugar-papa-ed old Warren Gamaliel for 
years on this claim and perhaps was quite a worrisome 
factor in his worried life. She admits that Harding con- 
fessed to her at the -_White House that he was over 
fifty thousand dollars.in debt. 

Summing up all the money she tells of having received 
from Harding, a substantial part of his indebtedness can 
be easily accounted for. She tells of only one fur coat, 
and some jewelry. In an unguarded moment, she tells of 
how Harding sent het $250 for expenses, and how she 
could not resist spending $240 of this money fora dia- 
mond trinket. This while she was without a job, and so 
taken up with the welfare of her child. She talks every 
now and then of secufing employment at an office job 
through Harding’s influence, but somehow she never con- 
vincingly details with her customary minuteness how 
long, or where she worked. On that score she is partic- 
ularly hazy. I suspect she never tried very hard to work 
at all. After the child ¢ame, she tells us that a mysterious 
weakness came over her which incapacitated her for any 
sort of wage-earning. Although she always had strength 
enough to travel thousarids of miles to mect her lover, 
and certainly never waned in her physical attraction to 
him. And always she had energy enough to go through 
days of shopping in the stores. It surely takes all of a 
healthy woman’s nerve and sinew to play that arduous 
game. It certainly took a whole lot of Harding’s sugar. 
I detail all this because the book fails to convince me 

its basic sincerity. It has an axe to grind that has 
become dulled with the low avarice of the conscious or 
unconscious gold-digger. Somehow all her profession of 
love for Harding is blurred by her own insistence that 
the President time and time again hoped.to her that 
when Mrs. Harding would pass away he would make 
the. love child—‘“a real Harding.” 


ot 





She speaks of Harding leaving a will. That he died 
‘ 











before the will was written. She ddes not mention what 
Harding could have left if by his own admission he owed 
fifty thousand dollars at the time. We however do know, 
and she must have known, that the President’s news- 
paper plant and paper at Marion, Ohio, had been sold 
by him through queer circumstances for close to a mil- 
lion dollars. Its intrinsic value was perhaps at most fifty 
thousand dollars. This deal was so closely mixed up with 
the oil ‘scandals that took place during his regime, that 
it all looked rather shady. She makes no mention of 
that. But that no doubt was the wealth that ,the will 
would have given the mistress and child, and which sud- 
den death kept from her. 

What a party she must have given the heirs of the 
President before she got her book out—? By what method 
they kept her from puMishing her memoirs until almost 
six years after Harding’s death no one will ever know. 
The skeleton must have rattled in the White House 
closet quite fearfully. And who can tell at what price 
it was kept from reaching cut into the salons and living 
rooms of bourgeois America? 

I am not accusing the lady of ugly blackmail. She 
probably had a patriotic right to insist on some sort of 
compensation for hearing a child to a Senator and Presi- 
dent of this mighty nation. If it was refused to her by 
the money hungry heirs of her lover, she had the higher 
right of buckling down to work and earning her own 
way, as millions of widows in and out of wedlock have 
done before. And if she was inherently disinclined to 
labor for a living, I suppose the publishing of the book 
and selling it on iis sensational revelations in as ethical 
as the conduct of the New York Graphic and William 
R. Hearst’s papers during the Peaches Browning affair. 
I have no comment to make here, if only in the interest 
of charity. But I will say quite emphatically that I cannot 
believe the lady when she declares from the outset that 
her higher purpose is to establish a single standard of 
legitimacy for all childreri, so that society shall. not put 
the cnus of shame on the innocent offspring of a mating 
out of the conventional cohtract. She strikes me through 
one chance episode as a very warped mentality. She tells 
how once during campaign to elect Harding to the Pres- 
idency, the Democrats spread the rumor that Harding 
had Negro blood in his veins. She was working then for 
the Republican Campaign Committee, and when the re- 
port came out she spiked it through some energetic abra- 
cadabra and a little swearing. She says that she was 
doubly outraged, not only because it cast deep shame 
upon her beloved Warren, but think of it, dear reader, 
also upon her own dear child. She shuddered at the 
thought that her sweet “sin-child’” should be burdened 
with the horror of racial impurity...... 

It is this dumb crack through which the light of reve- 
lation pours upon Miss Britton’s character and her real 
purpose. Her Elizabeth Ann Guild, organized to propo- 
gate for the splendid design of making all children equal 
in the eyes of the law, especially in regard to financial 
support of the fathers in fact, is to my mind a smoke 
screen for her own individual ends. The lady perhaps 
does not know that Socialist Soviet Russia is the only 
nation so far that has made this condition hard law cf 
the land. But, I suppose, she has been called so many 
names by Harding’s relatives and the Republican Old 
Guard, that being called a Bolshevik would sound tame 
at this stage of her dizzy career. 

Well, I have said about all there is to be said about 
“The President’s Daughter.” Except that it written 
in exceptionally poor style; the English, that of a third 
year student in a Correspondence Course on Journalism, 
and the character painting indifferently blurred. | would 
not give a plugged nickel for another book like it, or 


is 


waste a split second cn similar substance. But it was 
worth the full five dollars to get this angle on a new 
type of America’s own ladies of love, the gold-digger 


There may be something ghoulish about digging it out 
now from a dead man’s memory 

Dut as I started in to say, I may be all wrong, and 
owe the lady a most intense apology. But if the authoress 
has not made herself convincingly clear after using up 
over four hundred pages of close print, perhaps she might 
bear some of the blame for my misunderstanding. 


S. A. De Witt 


Michelson had conferred with the vari- 
dus groups.” In this assumption, the 
committee has gone wrong. Hardly any 
of the labor unions had been approached 
dy Mrs. Michelson. The Socialist Party 
was. approached after—not before—ar- 
rangements had been completed. By 
that time, it was universally felt, partly 
at least, through the ineptness of Mrs. 
Michelson, that the meeting was to be a 
Communist gathering. . 

Mr. Felicani’s statement that he con- 
sidered the memorial meeting “a car- 
nival,” and the statement that’ Mrs. 
Michelson was asked to arrange the 
meeting because she represented herself 
as a Socialist party adherent, were quoted 
to us by persons in the labor movement 
whom we consider quite reliable. Both 
statements were ascribed to Mr. Felicani. 
That Mr. Felicani now denies having ut- 
tered such statements makes it necessary 
for us to offer our apology to Mrs. Mich- 
elson which we now do in all sincerity. 
Our main point remains unaltered: We 
consider that Mrs. Michelson did a very 
poor job in arranging the meeting; that 
intentionally or inadvertently, she per- 
mitted it to become a Communist meet- 
ing; and that the memory of Sacco and 
Vanzetti was thus deprived of what 
might have been a memorial meeting 
really representative of the Jpbor and 
progressive moyements, 

—THE NEW LEADER. 





Troelstra Home Dedicated ; 
Dutch Leader Listens In 
On Eulogies Given Him 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


Amsterdam.—On August 13 the repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch Labor Party met 
at Beekbergen, in the Frovince of Gel- 
derland, in order to dedicate the Tro- 
elstra Home erected in honor of the 
leader of the Dutch Labor movement. 


When Troelstra at the Congress of 
September, 1925, Stenhuis, the President 
of the Dutch Trade Union League, took 
the initiative toward this work. Tro- 
elstra-Oord has become a holiday home 
for the organized workers, a home con- 
taining everything likely to make a stay 
in it an experience of Socialist fellow- 
ship. The building contains 20 single 
and 40 double rooms, an entrance hall, 
a dining room, a big hall for meetings, a 
library, etc. It is to serve also for La- 
bor cultural activities, Congresses, exhi- 
bitions by artists connected with the 
movement, and so on. 

The sum required for the erection of 
the home—about 150,000 Dutch florins 
—was raised exclusively by gifts in mon- 
j}ey and kind from labor organizations 
Land workers. The Secretary of the Dutch 
Trade Union League- Walle was at the 
head of the Committee. The wife of the 
leader of the Diamond Workers’ Union 
| Zutphen made a gift of the site on which 
| the home stands. A large number of 
| donations came from sundry artists of 
| Socialist or kindred sympathies, The 
| house forms an artistic whole, with a 
|bust of Troelstra as its central point, 
the gift of the Executive of the Dutch 
Party. One room equipped, by the Dia- 
mond Workers’ Union, is intended for 
| Trocistra himself, 














